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INSURANCE, 





LIVERPOOLanaLONDO 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets__...---- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 





JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL, 
Resident Secretary. Ass.stant Secretary- 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


FURS, 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Call attention to their stock of 


LADIES FURS. 


Also to their assortment of 

















SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


which is the largest and most 
complete ever offered. 


C.G. Gunther's Sons, 





502-004 BROADWAY, N, Y. | assione te 


U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesvments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 





(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread. 
HEAD OFFICE, | "needle Street ; . an 


34 Old Bond Street: 
BRANCH } iy Ly yb ! Sourt Road; 
mdga' : 
OFFICES. | ig & 221 Edgware Road; 
7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 
Susscripep Caritat._.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


Paip-up CaPITaL...--.. £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp------.- £135,000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman, 


Henry Viours East, Esq. Samvns. Josnva, Esq. 

Anprew Lawrisg, Esq. \Joaquin Dr Manema Esq. 

Rosgxt Liorp, . |Witi1am Siurson, Esq. 

We. McArruve, Esq., ‘James E. Vawnen, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. {Gronor Youne, Eaq. 

We, Macnacentan, Esq. Hanny Jonun Arainson, Esq 





Manager: 





Avragp Geornce KzwnepY. 
| Secretary—C. J. Wortn, 
Accounts opened with approved Amerti- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
a‘ such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
| ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
| Theinterest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
sates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previ or simul Remitta Credite 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 


Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leadmg Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every dee 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

e Officers and Clerk: of the Rank are pledged not to 
twansactions ef any ef ite guetomers. 
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OFFICES: 
14 & 16 Sonth William Street. 
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J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS | 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make telo- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
Oalifornia. 





Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER UF WALL STREET.) 
JHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafis and Credits on Europe 
AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
cries, andin Pounds Sterlung for use iv 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMEROLAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXQUHANGE ON GREAT BRITATY AND 
[RELAND. 








THE 
T ANADIAN Bank 0; Commence. 
DAN innvkacbardé ~~. $6,000,000 Gold 
GORRiNGccacsee. 04-00 $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Selis Sterling Reshenge, mah Cable Transfers, 
cons ‘ Seummarcial Credits, -, —— other Banking 
6 


dual 3.6. K 
— 5 Sy. Soba” | Agents. 








MEN AND IDIOMS? 


OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. 8. BONDS, 


WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN SLOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 





72 PAGES. Sent Fraex TO ANY ADDRESS, 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mal 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers avd Brokers, 

¢ 72 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 





H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. Y¥., 
[ransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVEST'MENT' Seciretres, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
TOCKSY, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 
Dividends and Coupots Collected... 

Interest Akowed on Deposits. 


HENRY 0, WILLIAMS FRANK E, WILLIA 
B.D, SEINNER 


WALTER T. HATCA, NATH’L W, T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange, 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONS AND GOLD. 


““Rileo, Gold over the counter,in lote to suit customers, at 
he market price for the moment, 


beral Arrangements made with Batk and 


Duuxers. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street. 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange ani Issue Letters of Oredit on 
all principal cities of Europe. 
Open Credits on SHANGHAE and YOKOHAMA. 
Telegraphic Tranofers — 
CHARLES KNOBLAUUH 
General Partners.c.. ++ | PAUL LIUHTENSTELN, - 


‘SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Has REMOVED To Tue corner oF 
Broadway & Astor Place. 


Open daily from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M, 


}5 Cents to $5,000 Received, 
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EDUCATION. _ 





Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 
Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges, 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES. ‘The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail, 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 


MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Iuron,. 
Helimuth College (Boys).-Heap Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 












































pe Ladies’ College.—Prixcivat : Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Qusens College, Cambridge. 

For particulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. ‘The next term ComMENCES 
Serremper Ist. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightful and easy of access.) 
DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
18th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 











FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. YWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, a Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Masic, French and Drawing, $250 per 
yéer. Address 

MISS E, H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N. Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 








SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ONANGE, N. J. 


Firat Session begins September Ist, 
1875, <A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 
For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev, M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
pe President. 
SEWARD INSTITUTE, 

For Boys and Young Mon, 

FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel 
light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, ‘1 this 
well-known institution. Advantag: : sn- 
erior. Numberlimited. Send for «ate- 
ogue,to T. G. SCHRIVER, A. ¥. 
Opens on Septemer Ath, 18° 5. 


Archdiocese of New York. 


’ 10) 4) 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 

FORDHAM, NEW YORK. | 
The College oflers every facility for : 
Classical and Cowmercia! Education. 
Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 
way, Sertemper &th, 1875. 
Tzrms: Board and Tuition, per year, 
$300. 
For farther particulars appy to 

¥, W GOUKELN, 8. J. Prosident, 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE. 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. | 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER lith, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCILOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools ; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers. 

New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrang ts. Large gy ium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus seut on appl: ation, 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director 








SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Recrtves A Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and-elsewhere. Address, 
{Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE.N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 














Young Ladies’ 


Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in KEneuisn, Frencn and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

( Circulars sent on application. 





The next Year begins September 15, 1875.|= 


_ “In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
ge the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
tront of American and European 
Magazines.”’— The News, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Why not Subseribe 
FOR 


THE GALAXY 


It I8 THE 
Best American Magazine. 
Ne Family can Afford to do Without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED iN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus 








**It is certainly the best of American 
”?. Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THERE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 


oe 





“A model periodical ; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
delphia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthiy Visitan: for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be hid with either “ Harper's Weekly’ ox 
Harper's Bazar,” or Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ Toe 
altion” tor Sevex Dottaks per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW VORK, 











‘It Shines for All,” 
THE 
INDIANAPOLIS SUN. 


The leading Independent Reform Weekly political 
news| wal m the Union; the special advocate of National 
Legal ‘ender Paper Money (The Greenback System), as 
against Bank Issueson the Gol’ Basis Fallacy, and the 
Interchangeable Currency Bond as against the High Gola 
Interest Bond. 

The SUN has a cerps of able correspondents, compris- 
ing the most eminent Politica! Economists of the age. 

Ene page devoted entirly to Aenculture. 

Miscellany of the chcicest selection, adapted to all 
classes of readers. 

The latest General Nows and Market Reports, 

Terms, $1.75 per year, postpaid. 

Sample copies and terms to Agents sent free on applica- 
tion. Address, 

INDIANAPOLIS SUN CO.. 
InpianaPous, Inv. 
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| mined to make his further acquaintance. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs Lovise Caanpter Movrton, author of 
‘ Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Bri'liont Literary Correspondent, ‘‘L. ©. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribhte to Sr. NicHoras : 

‘Sr. Nicnonas seems to we, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials running at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M, Aleott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litize Women’ 
was the most popular book since ! Uxcie Tom's 
Canty,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Ercnt 
Covstns’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like bim so much ia January, that I am deter- 








** But, after all, the ‘Eraut Cousins’ and the 
Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs, Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHoras 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
nade a scion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech avd by 
her silence."’ 


% A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in St. Nrcwoxas, gives a true picture of life op 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Onr Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical, sense, will be a 
power: mong the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautiful 


Frontisprece, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Srr Epwis Lanpserr’s paintings ; and ‘'The 


CHRISTMAS {$ COMING | ! 


LADIES’, MISSES, GENT’S and BOY*’ BOOTS 
SHOES, GAITERS and INDIA RUBBERS, (also, CHIL 
DREN S LEGGINGS), all Styles and Prices. Patronize 
MILLER & CO., 3 Union Square, N. ¥ 











BALD HEADS 


Cin be covered witha yin exactly fitted to the Bald 
syot, so perfect, and with work so in; jously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so war they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 








HAIR DYE. 
BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable. instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill eftects a bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 


and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 





W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
W. A Batchelor’s Dentifrice (;, bet; 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 





Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Baingrr—set to 
music by Grorce J. Huss; a Valentine St 


by Susan CoonmpGe ; an Article on the Mit-| © 


facture of Valentines, with hints howto ~ rie 
them—besides the usnel charming variety in its | 


eo Freperick Brown, 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. NicHo1as, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Oxe, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scerpyer’s Monta- 
Ly, or any other $4,00 Magazine, $10.00. | 'ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxse.uess and PostmastER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y.- 











REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 


dhe Hiauest Onper oF ‘‘ MepAL” AWARDED a1 
THE EXposirIoN. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
ize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1, -A New /avention THoRoUGBLY TesreD and secure] 
by latters Patent. 

“@.—Makes a perfect LOcK STITCH, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Licur, Swoorn, Nowerxss and Kariv —b st 
combination of qualities. j 

4.— Dvrasie— Kuns for Years without Kepairs. 

6.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Ntttching w 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed b the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming the 
stitch without the use of Cog “heel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has tne Aulomaite Drop Feed, whict 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed, Has our nea 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement ot needie 
pur and prevents injury to thread. : 

$.—ConsTaveTion most careful and rinisnen, |i i 
ma ufactured by the mosi skil/ful and ¢ enue i mechan-s | 
ics at tle celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, iLic - 
WN. Y. New Yor Othee NO # “MADISON SQUAK | 
dears’ Uru 








Ask for them. 


(Established 1822) 
IMPORTING, 
MANUFACTURING 


& DISPENSING CHEMIST. 


N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
— -OF _ 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER, 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 
@ | PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
=~ | MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP, 
@ \ BITTER WINE OF IRON, 
2 ) COOPER'S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
© |WISTAR'S COUGH LOZENGES, «from 


original prescription. ) 
MRS. HARVEY'S COUGH SYRUP. 
oO DENTIFRICE, in Bottles. 
DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 


Travelers. 


\ ARABIAN RACAHOUT, inconvenient bottles 





a ACENT FOR ° 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA. 


None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, | 
143 New Bond Street, W. | 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
12 Aldersgate St., E. C. | 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
37 Newgate St., E. C, 


G. VOSS, HAMBURG, 21 Johannis Strasse 
E, DEJARDIN, PARIS, 2 Avenue de l'Opera 


- LONDON 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of é 
ENGLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


Which will be mailed on application, 








ee 





MISFIT CARPETS. | 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS; also COCOA 
MATTINGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, Xc., very cuear, at the old place, 


4112 FULTON STREET, - - 


NEW YORE 


CARPETS Carefu!ly packed ard sentto any partof the United States free of 


charge. 


pe Send for Price List. |i 


J,A BENDALL. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1875 
Go Back! Pullback! 


A little Pullback sought out one day the gates of Paradise; 

St. Peter wiped his spectacles and rubbed his ancient eyes; 
And throngs of iemale angels came with curious gaze the while, 
Inte t, as ladies always are, to ree the latest style. 





The Saint put on nis glasses then—an observation took: 

“What! what!” he said, ‘this traverses the laws of ‘musn’t 
look.’ 

‘*Tied back in front! Piled up behind! ’Twill nevee do, [ fear ! 

The thing is too ridiculous— you cannot enter here.” 


What did she do? My curious friend, she got behind a tree; 

And in a jiffy she was dressed as angels ought to be. 

St. Peter kissed ber then, and said, ** Pass in, my little dear; 

Bat miu , you musn’t introduce such naughty fashions bere.” 


{From Blackwood’: Magazine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued.) 


Indeed he told us a most interesting anecdote after 
tea about a young officer, belonging to the Indian army, 
I think he said, who drank himself to death, leaving 
a wife and six children quite penniless, but whose 
deathbed was beautifully touching—so much repentance, 
and such perfect trust and thankfulness to fal) asleep. 
And oh ! my dearest Arthur, when I think of all the 
temptations you are exposed to in the dissipations of an 
Indian cantonment, with its gaiety and elegant mess- 
room and billiard-tables, and smoking, I often tremble 
lest they should be too great a burden for you to bear. 
But, as Mr. Morgan says, we must put our trust above, 
and all will be for th» best. 

“We have had a sad example here, which brought 
you very forcibly to our minds. Young Johny Mills, 
who had such a splen id opening in the connty bank, 
has become dreadfully dissipated; they say be is to be 
seen standing about the Red Lion at all hours of the 
night, and th.n Jate in coming in to business in the 
morning, ti!l the manager has threathened to dismiss 
him if he is late again. Poor Mrs. Mills and the girls 
are in dreadful trouble about him. As mama trul 
says, it seems quite providential now he was not al- 
lowed to carry his attentions further. And now my 
ever dearest brother, with heartfelt prayers for your 
h ppiness in this world and in the next, ever your fond- 
ly attached sister, 





“ Resecca YoRKE.” 


* This may be a scene of trial, if not exactly of temp- 
tation,” thought the young man with a bitter smile, as 
he looked round the mess-table after the cloth was re- 
moved, and surveyed tte compavy—Major Dumble the 
commandant in the centre, with his hookah, last relic of 
a by-gone age, and his tumbler of cold brandy-and-water, 
the rest with cigars, and the black bottles before them 
containing such portions of beer as remained over from 
dinner; Brevet-Major Passey, who was living en garcon 
at the mess, his wife and daughter having gone to the 
hills; Grumble the doctor, doing likewise in the absence 
of his tamily in England, with a guest seated by him, 
a younz medical friend, who was passing through Musta- 
phabad on his way to join his regiment; Captain Brad- 
don puffing his cigar, grim and silent; Braywell, the 
only other lieutenant present; Ensign Dobson and little 
Johny Raugh, the juinor of his grad -, wbo had just been 
appointed to the regiment, and was greatly impressed 
with a sense of the fastness of militay'life as typified by 
the 76th N. I. The servants had left the room, dimly 
lighted by oil-wicks in glasses attached to the bare 
whitewashed walls, and the punkah, pulled by a sleepy 
man in the veranda, flapped languidly to and fro. 

“ Well boys,” said Major Dumble, a large stout man, 
looking rouad the table with an amiably stupid expres- 
sion on his face, ‘ what’s the news to-day ?” 

‘‘Can’t expect any news, major,” replied Dobson, 
‘in this awful dull p bag Dullest station ever was in, 
I think,” added the young man yawning—“ wish the hot 
weather were over.” 

“ Well, I rather ike the hot weather,” observed the 
major blandly; ‘ there’s no diill for one thing.” Here 
a languid smile possessed the company, all except the 
visitor, who did not take the joke; and the major re. 
covering himself added, “ At least drill in moderation 
is very weil, but I must say I enjoy the long days; 
plenty cf time to one’s self, and no jnterruptions. I like 
to have time to turn round in.” 

As Major Dumble was known not to pussess a book in 
his house, save the Bengal Army List and the military 
Pay Code, and was not burdened with correspondence 
of any sort, his day in his bungalow must ungestionably 
have afforded him ample time wherein to perform 
that operation, But it was generally understood that 


the worthy commandant of the 76th distributed his 
time pretty equally between refreshing naps, discussing | 





(Counter, 


bazaar gossip with his servants, and feeding his poultry, 
the major being a connoisseur in fowls, and supplying 
his surplus stock in a friendly way t» the mess at cost 
rice. 

“‘, Oh, it’s all very we'l for you major,” continued 
Dobson, “ who have all the business of the regiment to 
look after, but I’m blessed if I can get half-an-hour’s 
work a day out of my company. These hot-weather days 
are disgustingly long; I almost wish sometimes there 
was a little drill going on, to kill time and give a fellow 
a little exercise.” 

*‘ You should play racouets,” observed Braddon; “ you 
are sure to go to the bad if you eat three heavy meals a 
day and don’t take exercise.” 

“Oh, I can’t be bothered with racquets,” replied the 
ensign; it’s too much trouble and makes on so hot.” 

“ Ah yes, these military gentlememen find all play 
and no work a little tedious,” said Grumbull to his friend; 
‘but we medical officers have to work away just the 
same all the year round: hot weather or cold, no holi- 
day for us.” 

“ How many men have you got in hospital now, doo- 
tor?” asked Braddon. 

“ It isn’t the number of patients that make the work,” 
replied Grumbull; “it’s the system. One must visit 
the hospital morning and evening, and all the routine has 
to be gone through just the same whether the hospital 
is full or empty; returns to be fille din, and stores to be 
counted and all the rest of it. They turn us medical 
officers into regular clerks” he continued to his friend 
“as you will find when you ¢ me to have medical 
charge of a regiment.” 

“Yes, it is quite like cutting grindstones with ra- 
zors,” said Braddon; “ you ought to have fa secretary, 
at the least, to keep the medical accounts of the regi- 
ment, so that you might give your undivided attention 
to your five sick patients. That is the number in to- 
day’s return, I think.” 

‘* You are very satircal, as usual,” replied Grumbull; 
“ but I think when a man has had a scientific education 
and taken a university degree, he might be trusted. to 
issue an ounce of quinine, or a scrap of lint, without 
filling up a return in duplicate.” t 

“ Ah, I can’t go with you there, doctor,” broke in the 
major; ‘‘ where you have stores, there you must in course 
have returns,—else how are you to audit? As old- 
the late auditor-general, a precious long 
headed fellow he was too, used always to say, ‘Show 
me a voucher, and then I shall know where I am.’ Why, 
bless me!” continued Dumble, with enthusiasm, as re- 
miniscences of his former occupation crowded upon his 
memory, “when I was in the pay department, I have 
had as many as five hundred vouchers passing through 
my office in a week; and never an arrear of any sort, 
eithe:, everything audited up to within fifteen months 
of date.” 

“So you are a university man,” said the young guest 
of the evening to his host; * Edinburgh, I suppose ?” 

‘“No Aberdeen.” 

‘Ah, weil no doubt, a university degree isa very 
nice thing—it giv.s a stamp to a man, so to speak ; but 
I think nowadays the rising men in the profession go 
more to the London hospitals, and some out as M.R.C.S. 
That is what I did myself. There are so many open- 
ings, you see, for a feliow who makes a name for him- 
self in the hospitals—dresserships and clinical leetur- 
ships, and what not. Both Fiston{and Thelusson wanted 
me t) stop on in London,” added tne young man, mo- 
destly, ‘* but I was anxious to see something of the world, 
and to investigate some forms of tropical diseases, so I 
took an assistant-surgeon-ship. Iam very anxious my- 
self to get some experience of cholerea, for example. 
Where is one likely to meet with it, do you think?” 

“ You need be under no anxiety on that score, sir,” 
said Braddon; “ you will find it very accomodating and 
ready to wait upon you wherever you are.” 

“‘ By the way,” said the young’ medical man, turning 
to his host, “have you read O’Hara on cholera? Just 
out, you know, published by Churchill & Co.” 

“No I haven't,” replied Grumbull; “and, what is 
more, I don’t mean to. i don’t waat O’Hara or anybody 
else to tell me what cholera is—me a man who has 
been twenty years in the country.” 

“I suppose, then, you go in for the germ theory ?” 

“No I don’t believe in germs (Dr. Grumbull pro- 
nounced this word as if it were spelt jurrums), or any 
new-fangled stuff of the sort. Look here, my god sir,” 
he continued, bringing down his hand with a thump on 
the mess-table, “‘ you have cholera on the plains of Ben. 
gal, and you have cholera on the tighlands of Thibet, 
fifteen thousand feet above the sea, haven’t you? Well, 
then, I say, isn’t the thing as plain s a pikestaff? It’s 
the variations of temperature that cause cholera, of 
course, and I don’t care what anybody else says.” 

«The cholera, is an awful thing when it breaks out in a 
Xuropean regiment,” observed the major after a pause. 

“Have you ever served with a Europen regiment, 
sir ?” asked the stranger, turning towards him. 

“No, sir; and never wish to, The European soldier 
is a queer customer some times, I can tell you. I heard 





once of a man in the old Diehards ; the captain of his 
company was finding fault with him because his knap- 


sack wasn’t straight, and he turned round and bawled 
out, ‘I haven’t got eyes in the back of my head, have J ?’ 
Now no sepoy would: have answered his officer like 
that.” 

“ Ah, and do you remember that story of Poynings 
and the European gunner at the siege of Bhurtpore ?” 
said Major Passey, a small weatherbeaten old fellow, 
with a red face and white hair, who had remained silent 
up to this point. 

“ Ah, what a fine man Poynings was!” continued the 
commandant. “ He exchanged out of the 19th Lancers 
when they went home in 1832, into the 23rd Dragoons.” 

“ No, the 22d Dragoons,” said Passey, in cor'rection ; 
“the 23rd went home in °33.” 

“ Ay, so it was, Poynings was commanding the 22nd 
at Cawnpore, when we were there in 1834, He would 
sit at mess over the bottle till gunfire the next morning, 
and then th.» charger would be brought te his door, and 
he would ride off to parade as steady and fresh as if he 
had been in bed all night, He was a man of very good 
family, too, was Poynings; he had a cousin an Irish 
peer. Ah, those were fine times! wheat wae then 
down io torty seers, and you might keep a horse for five 
rupees a month, ‘I'he 220d lost a hundred men from 
cholera that very year.” 

“ Ah, what a splondid corps the 22nd was !” observed 
Passey after a pause, by way of keeping up the conver- 
sation. ; 

“It was indeed,” said the major. ‘Cawnpore was & 
“we station in those days for a young fellow to learn his 
duty at; brigade-parades and a grand guard-mounting 
regularly once « month, all through the cold weather. 
Old General Mudge was commanding the division. He 
died in 1836. It was thought he would have got into 
council if he had lived.” 

“Wasn’t it Mudge who had the row with Poynings 
because he inspected the 22nd in his carriage?” asked 
Passey. : 

“ Yes, to be sure, so it was. Mudge couldn't ride, 
you know ; he bad been in the stud department for a 
great many years; but be spoke the language like a 
native. Only fancy, he was a regimental field officer 
when Lord Lake was commander-in-chief.” 

“There’s a tine picture of Lord Lake at Government 
House in Calcutta,” observed Passey. 

‘Ay, and of Warren Hastings too,” continued the 

major. ‘“ When I entered the service, the colonel of 
my battalion (we were the second battalion of the 38th 
then) had known Warren Hastings. He remembers 
seeing him arrive at Calcutta from up country, and get 
palaquin, with silk stockings on, and buckles on his 
shoes. Only think, silk stockings and buckles in a pala 
quin! Dear me! what.changes one sees in dress, to be 
sure!” continued Dumble, philosophically. ‘* How do 
you like the new tunic, Passey ?” 
“ Have there been many changes in the uniform of 
the army since you entered the service, major?” asked 
young Raugh, to whom the subject of dress was one at 
present of leading interest, and to whom it had been 
a blow and dissappointment, on joining the regimenta 
few weeks before, to find that the officers had already 
taken to white jackets, and that there would be no op- 
portunity of airing his braud-new scarlet coatee till the 
next cold season. A 

“Changes! | believe you,” replied his commanding 
officer. “ Why, when I went to wait on the Marquess 
of Hastings on first arriva), witha letter of introduction 
—it was from Hambrowe & Co., the great wine mer- 
chants—they supplied his lordship; my father used to 
get his wine from them too, and very good wine it was;— 
well, then I waited on Lord Hastings, he was sitting at 
his desk in full uniform, with his cocked-hat on the 
table before him—and that in the middle of the hot 
weather too!” 

“‘ Ay,” said Passey, in support of this statement, ‘I 

can remember, too, when I came out—that was in Lord 
Anmherst’s time—the adjutant-geueral used to sit in his 
office in uniform all day.” 
“Oh yes! Lord Amherst, be was a good governor- 
general enough,” said Dumble, a little testily, as if im- 
patient at this interruption to the logical sequence of 
his thoughts; “ but he wasn’t nearly so fine-looking a 
man as Lord Hastings. Lord Hast.ngs was commander. 
in-chie as well as governor-zeneral, and commanded in 
the Mahratta campaigns, ‘Then there was Lady Hast- 
ings too, She was a countess in her own right.” 

“Talking of campaigas,” broke in Braywell, whose 


comparative youth had prevented him from taking a 
share in these interesting reminiscenses, and who had 
been maintaining his enforced silence with visible im- 
patience,—‘‘ talking of campaigus—it is just a year 


since we finished the Sontalia campaign.” 

“ Was your regiment in the Sontalia campaign, sir ?” 
asked the youag surgeon. 

‘*No, not the regiment,” replied Braywell; I was 
there on the staff—baggage-master to the right column; 
and precious little [ have got for it either. Here [ am 
back again on regimental duty; might just as wel! have 
neyer gone down there. Yes; this was the very day 
of the battle of Deoghur, and a very hot affair it was.” 

“ Must lave been,” observed Braddon, “ with the hot 
winds blowing.” 





(To be continuca.) 
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THE ALBION. 








Falling Stars. 


Shepherd, thou say’st "mid yonder blue 
The star which rules us sparkles bright, 
Ido, my son; but from our view 
*Tis hidden by the veil of night. 
Shepherd, they say thy mind recalls 
The wild, weird words these planets say; 
What then declares yon star which falls, 
Falls, falls, and fades away? 
My son, when e’er a mortal ends, 
His star drops earthward instantly; 
Thus one, while revelling with his friends, 
Dies amid mirth and tipsy glee! 
He hears not his companions call, 
His last song has been sung to-day— 
His star accomplishes its fall, 
Falls, falls and fades away! 
* The maiden tender and untried, 
Soon to lisp forth her bridal vows, 
A daughter fond, a loving bride, 
And worthy of a worthy spouse! 
‘ The orange blossoms deck her pall, 
The priest must now the requiem say; 
Her atar is one of those that fall, 
Fall, fall, and fade away! 
Behold, my son, yon lapsing fires 
' Were some great noble’s! even he— 
His little splendor past—expires 
Amid his gold and blazonry. 
Though flatterers throng his splendid halls, 
And fawn upon him, day by day, 
His life is but a star that falls, 
Falls, falls, and fades away. 


THE THURSTON PRIDE. 


* “Raymond Thurston, I believe you 
are insane.” 

As Amabel spoke her voice had a 
sharp quiver of pain as well as anger. 
She was very proud of her brother— 
proud of his handsome face, proud of 
his talents—and she « »nsidered he 
‘was about to degrade himself socially 
af not morally, by the stand he had 
announced himself to have taken. 
Seeing her passionate outcry had not 
ynoved him, she said, pleadingly : 

“Have you no pride left? You who 
had all the old Thurston pride once?” 
. “I have just so much pride left, 
Amabel,’”’ he answered, “that I cannot 
sit here eating the bread of idleness 
another day.” 

“You know you are more than wel- 
come here.”’ 

“I do know it. I appreciate your 
husband’s kindness at its full value, 
Amabel. I hope the day will come 
when Ican prove it. And, Sis, I am 
only too thankful that you have his 
true love and strong arm now, when 
we have lost so much. Now, darling, 
don’t try to hold me back from honest 
employment.” 

“But, Raymond, you can surely ob- 
tain some gentlemanly position?” 

“I have been trying faithfully for 
six months, you know with what suc- 
cess. There, don’t look at me so piti- 
fully, it will come right one of these 
days.” 

“I wonder what Bertie Haines will 
say when she sees you perched up- 
on the driver’s seat of an express 
cart.” 

For the first time the forced com- 
posure of Raymond’s face was stirred. 
A dark red flush crept to his very hair, 
and he rose and walked up and down 





the room. Glad to have him moved 
at last, his sister said : 
“With her aristocratic ideas and 


the pride that isinborn in her family, 
she will never recognize you again, 
Raymond.” ; 

“Then I must lose the honor of her 
friendship,” Raymond said, hoarsely, 
“Don’t say any more, Amabel?” 

‘ And unable to bear any further re- 
monstrance, he left the room, and a 
little later the house. 

The Thurston pride of which Ama- 
bel had spoken was stinging him sore- 
ly, in spite of the brave face he car- 
ried to cover it. He was a man of 
twenty-eight, and his life had held on- 
ly the pleasures of wealth, the oppor- 
tunities money gives for the develop- 
ment of intellect, for twenty-seven of 
these years. His parents died when he 
was a boy, and, Amabel his only sis- 
ter, fifteen years his senior, married 
before she wastwenty, and gave her 
brother a home, whenever he was not 
traveling, or in some seminary or col- 


dege, Z While be considered himself a 





| 
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rich man, Raymond had accepted this 
hospitality as freely as it was offered, 
and Amabel’s jewel case, her husband’s 
library, and her children’s play-room 
bore witness of her brother’s generosi- 
ty. But suddenly, without warning, 
there swept over the country one of 
the devastating financial crashes so 
overwhelming in this land of specula- 
tion, and Raymond was recalled from 
Europe by his brother-in-law, inform- 
ing him that his enti‘e patrimony had 
been swept away. Investments that 
had seemed to the young man, ignor- 
ant in all business details, as secure as 


| they were flattering, had fallen to ruin, 
| anda few hundred dollars only were 


left of what had been 
tune. 

At first Raymond did not realize the 
extent of his misfortune. He was still 


a noble for- 


| young, and well educated, in perfect. 





health, and certainly the world had 
some niche where he could earn an 
honest living. But weeks of seeking 
employment gave hima keener knowl- 
of his misfortune. Friends who had 
been willing to smoke his cigars and 
drink his wines, who were yet willing 
to extend every social greeting, shook 
their heads when asked to confide 
any portion of their business to his 
keeping. 

Brought up to study, to live a life 
of elegant leisure, Raymond Thurston, 
at twenty-eight knew absolutely noth- 
ing of business, nor had he studied 
any one branch sufficiently to qualify 
himself for a teacher. He tried faith- 
fully to find some employment, spend- 
ing what little remained of his fortune 
with the lavish hand that had not yet 
learned economy. 

Society welcomed him home after 
two years of wandering, for Amabel 
Barclay kept open house for her 
friends, and Raymond was a favorite 
in her circle. Her husband, many 
years older than herself, had long re- 
tired from business with a large in- 
come, and while he gave Raymond 
cordial welcome, had no opportunity to 
aid in finding occupation. 

And Bertha Haines, the friend from 
whom Raymond parted two years be- 
fore, in this renewed intercourse be- 
came to him more than ever was friend 
before. They had not thought of love 
in the days when the girl was a debut- 
ante in society and Raymond, one of 
its favorite beaux; but when they met 
after the long parting, some new emo- 
tion stirred both hearts. They did 
not know what made the hours pass 
so quickly when they were together, 
nor recognize the subtle charm that 
dwelt for each in the other’s presence, 
for many a week, 

Raymond was the first to awaken 
to the knowledge that love was the 
charm that bound him to Bertha’s 
side whenever she was present; that 
it was love that made her eyes, the 
dark, sparkling eyes, so beautiful in 
their expression; that love tuned her 
voice so musically, that love made her 
the dearest of all women in his eyes. 

Amabel was delighted. Bertha was 
one of her own fast friends, and Ber- 
tha’s father a merchant of standing 
and influence. Aside from this the 
girl had inherited money from her 
mother. Altogether, Amabel decided 
the match would be charming. But a 
hint to that effect met one of Ray- 
mond’s sternest frowns, such as had 
never visited his face in the old sun- 
shiny days. 

“Never speak of it again, Amabel,” 
he said, “I am no fortune hunter 
to live upon the money of a rich 
wife. ID’ll carve out my own way 
first.” 

But carving his own way proved 
tedious work till, desperate at his 
many failures, he accepted a position, 
offered in jest, of driver to an express 
wagon. 

“I do understand horses,”’ he said, 
“if I cannot sell goods or keep books.” 

It proved harder work, however, 
than in the first flush of his despera- 
tion he hadimagined. Not the mere 
work: that he soon conquered; but 











the slights, rudeness, and stares ot nis | informed Bertha that Kaymond haa 


old friends. Seme few recognized the 
true nobility that accepted honest la- 
bor rather than an easy dependence 
upon wealthy connections, but these 
were few. 

A week passed, when one morning, 
delivering some goods at one of the 
most fashionable stores on Broadway, 
as he went out, Raymond saw Bertha 
Haines opening the door of her low 
carriage. An impulse made him start 


forward to hand her out, only to draw | 
and | 


back crimson with confusion, 
dropping the hand he was lifting to 


raise his hat. The sweet, musical voice 
he loved, spoke at once: 

“Please, Mr. Thurston, help me 
with this obstinate door. It will 


stick.” 

He went forward, then, with all the 
easy grace of manner that had ever 
marked his intercourse with ladies. 


The little gloved hand was extended | 


to meet his as she thanked him. 


“It is too bad you are engaged,”’ she | 


said. “I should like to borrow your 
artist eye to aid me in selecting a 
dress for my reception on Thursday 
evening. But you will come and tell 
me how I succeeded alone, will you 
not?”’ 

She said the last words very ear- 
nestly, raising her dark eyes to his 
face. 

“Do you really wish me to come 
now?” he asked. 

om” do!” 

“Then I will come! 
good morning,” and he left her with a 
most courteous bow. 

But while the great express wagon 
rattled down the streets, Miss Haines 


turned away from the store she had | 


been entering, and re-entered her car- 
riage. 

“To my father’s,’ she said, to the 
driver, and a few moments later the 
merchant looked up from his ledgers 
to see his only child, in a faultless 


walking-dress, entering the counting- | 


house. 

“Another check!” 
ing a chair to her. 
time?” 

“Nothing! I want to talk to you. 
Shut the door, so those horrid men 
can’t hear me.” 

The door closed, and privacy in the 
sanctum secured, Bertha astonished 
her paternal relative by bursting into 
a passion of weeping. 

“Why, Bertha!”’ he cried. 

“Never mind, papa. It is all over 
now. Do you remember what you 
said to me when Raymond Thurs- 
ton asked for some employment 
here?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Ido. You said thata man brought 
up as he had been would want a sine- 
cure; that he never would come down 
to real work, and that you had no 
position for fine gentlemen; that his 
offer to take a subordinate position 
and learn business was 
farce.”’ 

“Did I say all that, Bertha?” 

“To me you did. I suppose you 
dismissed him politely enough. But, 


he said, mov- 
“How much this 


papa, if you thought he was really in | 


earnest—really meant to work for a 
living, would you give him a chance 
here ?”’ 

“Yes. He has capacity brains, and 
a splendid address. But he has been 
an idler all his life.’’ 

“He is no idler now. 
an express-cart.”’ 

“Bertha!” 

“Heis. I met him notan hour ago. 
he thought I was going to cut him. 
As if,’ she added, with magnificent 
scorn, “I would slight an old friend in 
adversity.” 

“Bless my soul! Driving an ex- 
press wagon! Ned Thurston’s boy! 
Edueated at Harvard! Dear me! 
Did you notice whose wagon it was, 
Bertha?” 

Bertha had noticed, and the old 
gentleman bustled into his coat and 
started for the office, At dinner he 


He is driving 


I must say | 


simply a_ 


accepted a place in his own large es- 

tablishment, with a frank confession 
, of his profound ignorance of all busi- 
| ness affairs, but in earnest resolution 
| to learn well and speedily whatever 
appertained to the duties entrusted to 
him. 

It was not many weeks before Mr. 
Haines congratulated himself upon 
the acquisition of his new clerk. He 
told Bertha marvelous stories of Ray- 
mond’s rapid progress and the strides 
he was making in his new life, know- 
| ing of the long nights spent in pouring 
| over ledgers and accounts, the many 
misgivings the new clerk felt. The 
same active brain and quick intelli- 
gence the new student had brought to 
gain college honors now stood in 
good stead in mastering the intrica- 
cies in invoices, bookkeeping, and 
counting-house mysteries, and Ray- 
| mond gained favor rapidly in the eyes 

of his employer. 

It is a question whether actual merit 
| would have advanced him quite so 
| frequently as he was promoted, hard 
| as he worked, and steadily as he im- 
| proved. But Mr. Haines worshiped 
| his only child, and the burst of tears 
! 
| 


in the counting house, told him the 
secret Bertha successfully concealed 
from all others. A _ self-made man 
himself, with an ample fortune to add 
to the one Bertha already held, he 
laid no stress upon money in thinking 
ofason-in-law. Energy, industry, in- 
tegrity, these were the foundation 
stones of his own fortune, and these 
were the qualities he desired in a life 
; companion for the child who was the 
| hope and pride of his old age. 

' The closer ties were bound that 
drew Raymond ‘Thurston to him in 
business, the more he honored and 
esteemed the sterling worth of the 
man he so long regarded as a mere 
' butterfly of fashion, one of fashion’s 
| spoiled children. And learning to re- 
spect his worth, he had also learned 
to love the frank, bright face, the 
clear, ringing voice, and the ever 
ready courtesy of the young clerk. 
It grew to be a very frequent occur- 
| rence for him to ask the support of the 
strong, young arm whien the streets 
| were slippery, and at the door to in- 
| 
| 


vite Raymond to dine, sure of a beam- 
ing look of pleasure from Bertha. 


There came a day after two long 
years of faithful service, when Ray- 
mond was informed in the privacy of 
his counting-house that a junior part- 
nership was hisif he would accept it. 
Some emotion checked the utterance 
of Raymond’s heartfelt gratitude. He 
extended his hand, to meet a cordial 
grasp, and hear: 

“Yes, yes. I know. And now if 
you want to tell Bertha the news, 
you may take a holiday. 

_ “May Itell her more? May I tell 
her I love—that the one hope of my 
life is to win her love in return?” 

“You may tell her that I have been 
your most sincere friend and warmest 
well-wisher fortwo years. You may 
tell her,” and the old man’s eyes 
twinkled, that I have looked upon 
you as a son ever since the day she 
met you driving an express wagon.” 

“And behaved like an angel?” 

“Yes, yes, of course, they always 
| do. There, get along with you. I’m 
| busy. Take my love to Bertha, if 
you are not overburdened with your 
own.”’ 

And so—you know the rest. There 
was a wedding, and Amabel gave the 
bride a parure of diamonds, and 
owned, when ina burst of confidence 
Bertha told her the whole story, that, 
after all, Thurston pride was not 
so good in the end as Raymond's 
pride. 





The Supreme Court of Iowa has de- 
cided that when the loser in a game 
of billiards settles the score, he is 
guilty of gamblingand liable to indict- 
ment, 
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To-Day. 
Only from day to day 
The life of a wise man runs; 
What watter if seasons far away 
Have gloom or have double suns? 


To climb the unreal path, 
We lose the roadway here, 

We swim the rivers of wrath 
And tunnel the hills of fear. 


Our feet on the torrent’s brink, 
Our eyes on the cloud afar, 

We fear the things we think, 
Instead of the things that are, 


Like a tide our work should rise, 
Each later wave the best, 
To-morrow forever flies, 
To-day is the special test. 


Like a sawyer’s work is life; 
The present makes the flaw, 
And the only field for strife 
Is the inch before the saw. 
—Independent. 





THE RIGOLETTA'S ENGINEER. 


“Hetty, wouldn’t you like to go 
down on the engine to-morrow night?” 

The speaker, a good-looking young 
fellow of nineteen, leaned against one 
of the monster drive-wheels of the 
Rigoletta, which stood puffing before 
Stanton’s unpretentious depot. 

The girl addressed looked up into 


his face, with a smile that displayed © 


two rows of pearly teeth. 

“You want somebody to bother 
you,” she said. ‘‘Why, Jule, all the 
time I would be in the road, and John 
would stop the Rigoletta, and leave 
her in disgust. If you know what is 
good for yourself, keep away from 
me!” 

He laughed, and said: 

“Yes,I know you'll go down with 
meontheengine. The ride is so ex- 
citing, and, just think, we will take 
Governor Knox and his staff down to- 
morrow night. John will be glad to 
have an angel on the engine, and 
you know what Bradley thinks of 
you,” 

Hetty McFarland yielded to the en- 
treaties of the young fireman, be- 
fore the Rigoletta threw smoke rings 
heavenward, and moyed off like a 
monarch, 

The sun was setting behind the hills 
in the rear of the tuwn, and the girl 
waved her lover ygood-by, as she 
turned toward her home. 

Fifty miles south of Stanton, in the 
city of Hamilton, dwelt Hetty Mc- 
Farland’s uncle, whom the girl had 
long thought of visiting. Therefore, 
to carry out her purpose, she prom- 
ised to go down on the Rigoletta the 
following night, 

She knew that conductor Bradley 
would not object to her presence on 
the engine, for he was the politest 
conductor of the road, and was in- 
debted toher forthe many well-chosen 
bouquets he wore during the flower 
season. 

Then, as Julius had said, a ride on 
the engine would be so exciting, and 
with such good fellows as her lover 
and John Nixon, the engineer, she 
anticipated a pleasant time. 

When the Rigoletta, oiled and pol- 
ished till her machinery and mount- 
ings glistened like burnished silver 
and gold, again reached Stanton on her 
down trip. Hetty McFarland was 
prepared for her ride. 

Julius sprang from the engine, 
found her in a jiffy, and assisted her 
to the little apartment which he had 
fitted up anew for her reception, 

“How foggy it is to-night,” she said 
to him, ‘“There isa moon, but it does 
no good.”’ 

“That’s so, Hetty. We've got to 
feel our way. You see, Governor 
Knox and his staff are aboard, and we 
have been ordered to be very careful, 
I spoke to Bradley about you going 
down with us, and he said, ‘Certainly,’ 
just as I knew he would.” 

Hetty was sitting on the green- 
plush cushion that covers the lid of 
the tool-box of the engine, and her 
lover, talking, leaned against the jamb 
ef the door, 





“Excuse me for one moment, Het- 
ty,” he said, and sprang from the en- 
gine and disappeared. 

He walked about the platform, look- 
ing forsome person, whom it seemed 
he could not find. 

“T don’t like affairs to-night,’ he 
said to himself. ‘He looked as if he 
had been drinking, and we want a 
sober man torunthe Rigoletta through 
this terrible fog.” 

Across the track and almost direct- 
ly opposite the depot building stood a 
groggery to which access could be ob- 
tained through a garden behind it. 
This was not the sole avenue of in- 
gress, but it was called the secret way, 
and sometimes the employees of the 
road made use of it to procure a sly 
drink. After awhile the young fire- 
man crossed the track and traversed 
the garden to the groggery. 

He did not enter, for beyond the 
threshold of such a place he had 


promised a fair young girl that he | 


would never step. He paused at the 
door, Which was open, and looked be- 
tween the green slats of the shade in- 
to the room. 

At the counter, with a glass of bran- 
dy in his hand, stood the man for 
whom he had _ been looking—John 
Nixon, the engineer. 

The fireman’s face grew pale when he 
saw him, and he said something which 
was conneeted with Hetty McFarland’s 
name. 

He dit not move until the engineer 
emptied the glass and turned to go. 
Then Julius saw that his face was 
flushed, and he hardly looked like the 
Sane than. 

He passed very near the young 
watcher, whom the fog hid, and a 
minute later wus shaking hands with 
Hetty on the engine. 

For four years John Nixon had, to 
all appearances, refrained from drink- 
ing. Once liquor had cost him a good 
situation on the road; but his reforma- 
tion was so strong and praiseworthy, 
that the company encouraged him by 
restoring him to the mastery of the 
Rigoletta. 

Until that night no railroad man 
had seen him lift the glass to his lips, 
and Julius Baird, after witnessing 
what he had, did not know what to do. 

There were precious lives on the 
train that trip, and it would require 
good engineering to carry them 
through safely. He knew that Nixon 
would be discharged before the train 
could leave Stanton if Bradley was in- 
formed of his action. In such an 
event his duties would devolve upon 
the young fireman, who doubted his 
ability to perform them satisfactorily, 
The responsibility was great, and then 
John Nixon knew every mile of the 
road and he could not be spared. 

Afteralong mental debate the fire- 
man stepped upon the engine and sat 
beside Hetty. He talked with her 
pleasantly, mentioning not his fears, 
but watched the engineer without 
ceasing. 

The train moved off after its usual 
halt, and was soon rushing through 
the dense fog. 

The engineer conversed for a few 
minutes when he became sullen and 
stood in the door with his back to the 
lovers, 

“What’s the matter with John?” 
asked Hetty, in a whisper. 

Her question drew a secret from the 
young flreman’s heart. In a whisper 
he narrated the scene in the groggery, 
and told her the engine was under the 
eare of a drunken man. 

The fair cheeks grew pale at this, 
and Hetty’s hand dropped upon her 
lover’s arm, 

“John, we must take the Rigoletta 
safely to Hamilton!’ she said, with 
firmness. “Think! Our good Gover- 
norison board, and there are women 
and children in the sleeping cars.” 

He nodded, and said, ‘“‘Yes, Hetty,’ 
without taking his eyes from the en- 
gineer, 

“We ought to find signals in this 
fog!” she said, for, from her lover, 








meity naa 
iron track. 

“If there be danger we will find 
them,’’ he answered her. The gover- 
nor’s presence insures the extra pre- 
cautions, and I expect to hear the 
signals before we reach Hamilton. 
Why, in this awful fog, which seems 
like a shroud of triple thickness, we 
couldn’t see a headlight fifty feet be- 
fore us.” : 

At that moment Nixon turned and 
looked at the guage. 

Then he threw open the furnace 
door, ““Wood!”’ he laconically said to 
the fireman, who looked at Hetty and 
turned to the tender. 

“John, aren’t we going fast enough 
through this fog?” she said to the en- 
gineer, in a soft, half pleading tone, 

“T’m the engineer of the Rigoletta,”’ 
he answered her, not harshly, but with 
a smile, 

“But the Governor is on board.” 

*‘He’s no better than John Nixon!” 

“John, we might collide with an- 
other train.” 

“In which event the Rigoletta would 
be knocked out of shape. I’ve run 
through worse fogs than this, and,” in 
a lower voice as he turned away, 
“T’ll run as I please if we burst the 
boiler!” 

Hetty with pallid face saw Julius 
feed the furnace anew and reseat him- 
self at her side. 

The speed of the engine increased, 
and John Nixon mad with brandy, 
watched the pointers of the guage. 

“Why don’t Bradley ring him down 
to slower time?”’ Asked Hetty, 

“He's having a good time with the 
governor’s party, and then he’s got 
all the contidence in the world in 
John.”’ 

On, still on, through the cold fog 
that made Hetty wrap her shawl about 
her shoulders and shiver, even then, 
went the engine, growing as mad as 
its drunken master, 

Suddenly astrange report that seemed 
to emanate from beneath the very 
wheels of the engine fell upon the 
lover’s ear, 

Julius Baird sprang to his feet. 

“The fog signal!” he cried, and 
looked at Nixon, 

“What’s up young man?” said the 
engineer, looking at him with wild 
eyes that would have made some be- 
lieve that their owner was a maniac, 
“Sit down with your doll-faced girl. 
I’ll run the Rigoletta,’”’ 

“John, didn’t you hear the fog sig- 
nal?” said the fireman, 
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“No, nor you either, We're all 
right—”’ 
“There! the second one!’ cried 


Julius, as a report exactly like the 
first fell upon his ears, “That means 
stop.” 

“Tf you’re running this train I want 
to see your commission of authority!” 
said the mad engineer, 

“IT am not running it,” replied the 
youth, quite calmly. “You know the 
code of the road as well, perhaps bet- 
ter, than I do. You know all about 
the fog signals. The first means run 
slower, the second, stop, the third, 
stop at all hazards—there’s danger 
ahead !”’ 

“What’s that’ you’re trying to tell 
me?” roared Nixon, “Curse your fog 
signals! You sha’nt dictate to me be- 
cause you’ve got your sweetheart with 
you to-night, Now keep your mouth 
shut, or—” 

He never finished the threat, but 
laid his hand on a heavy wrench, and 
looked daggers at the youth. 

The last word had scarcely left the 
engineer’s lips when the third and 
last fog signal sounded more distinct 
than the others. The wheels had 
crushed the cap on the iron rails; 
but John Nixon paid no heed to it. 

“He’s crazed with drink!’ said 
Julius, moving back toward Hetty Mc- 
Farland, “and he’s driving the train 
right into some terrible accident. The 
rains may have swept that river 
bridge away; we must be very near it 
now.” 





The minute that followed was one 
of agony. 

At the end thereof, the engineer 
threw open the furnace, and turning 
to his fireman said : 

“Wood! wood! and be quick about 
it too!’ 

Julius was leaving the cushion, 
when Hetty suddenly sprang to her 
feet, and drew a small revolver from 
her pocket. 

“Stop the train!’’ she cried, point- 
ing the weapon at John Nixon's 
head ; “‘you will not obey the fog sig- 
nals; you must obey me or die!” 

The drunkard dropped the wrench, 
and stared aghast into Hetty’s flash- 
ing eyes. 

The new situation seemed to be sob- 
ering him, 

“Stop thetrain!’”’ she repeated, “and 
stop it at once!” 

He put his hand on the lever, and 
still looking at her he obeyed the 
command, 

The speed of the train diminished, 
and it soon stood still on the track. 

Then was heard the rushing of mad 
voices, and the shouts of men. 

“I feared it!’ cried Julius; 
bridge over the river is gone!” 

John Nixon stood erect with his 
hand on the lever, and almost sober. 

“Go and tell Bradley,” Hetty said to 
Julius who disappeared. 

A moment later the conductor, fol- 
lowed by several passengers and menu 
in their shirtsleeves, appeared at the 
engine. 

“T thank God for such women as 
you, Hetty,” he said. ‘We are within 
twenty feet of the bridgeless abut- 
ment. An instant more and we would 
have been in the foaming torrent!” 

Hetty McFarland breathed a thank- 
ful prayer, and saw John Nixon re- 
moved from his post. 

The danger was over. A woman’s 
firmness had saved the train and its 
precious freight. 

It seems that a few minutes prior to 
the explosion of the alarm caps the 
bridge had been carried away by the 
high waters, and the signals were put 
down to warn the train. 

“It’s the pistol you gave me Jule. 
Mother thought I might be safer 
with it, and made me bring italong.”’ 

The train had to back many miles, 
for the river of course could not be 
crossed, and valuable time was lost, 
But the loss was nothing compared to 
the gain. 

John Nixon was discharged, and be- 
came a confirmed inebriate, The old 
habit eventually slew him, 

Julius Baird took his place, and if 
the weddingthat shortly followed was 
a quiet one, the presents were magni- 
ficent. They came from Governor 
Knox and the railway company, 


“the 


—_—_—_— 
A SHIP CANAL ACROSS CAPE COD, 


The old project of making a ship canal 
across Cape Cod is under vigorous discus- 
sion at Boston, the Legislature having re- 
cently granted un extension of time to the 
company in which to complete the work, 
and several New York capitilists having 
promised to assist the Boston wen con- 
cerned in the enterprise. ‘The company 
has a nominal capital of $1,000,000. They 
want to begin operation within a year, 
and, if they do, the contract for construct- 
ing the canal will be given to European 
parties. ‘The entire cost will be nearly 
$5,000,000. ‘Lhe valley through which the 
canal is to pass is North of the town of 
Sandwich, and extends from shore to shore, 
a distance of three-quarters 
miles, and in a direct line from, the watere 
of Barnstable Bay to those of Buzzard’s 
Bay, about six and seven-eights miles, and 
the general direction of the course being 
Northwest and Southeast. The canal is 
intended for the tow boats and barges, but 
will also be of sufficient capacity to take 
all vessela now enguged in the coasting 
trade aroundthe cape. It is claimed that 
the canal would reduce the distance by the 
Vineyard Sound route nearly eighty miles 
and fully one hundred and forty miles by 
the outgide route around Fishing Kip 


seven and 
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Similes. 





As wet a3 2 fish; as cry as a bone. 
As live as a bird; as dead as a stone. 
As plump as a partridge; as poor as a rat. 
As sirong as a horse; as weak as a cat. 
As hard as flint; as soft as a mole. 
As white as a lily; as black as a coal. 
As plain as a pikestaff; as rough as a bear, 
As tight as a drum; as free as the air. 
+ Asheavy as lead; as light as a feather 
As steady as time; uncertain as weather, 
As hot as an oven; as cold as a frog. 
As gay as a lark; as sick as a dog. 
As slow as a tortoise; as swift as the wind 
As true as the gospel; as false as mankind. 
As thin as a herring; as fat as a pig. 
AS proud as a peacock; as blithe as a grig. 
As savage as tigers; as mild as a dove, 
As stiff as a poker; as limp as a glove. 
As blind as a bat; as deaf as 4 post. 
As cool as a cucumber; 45 Wari as a toast. 
As flat as a flounder; as round as a ball, 
As blunt as a hammer; as sharp as an awl. 
As red as a ferret; as safe as the stocks. 
As bold as a thief; as sly as a fox. 
As straight as an arrow; as crooked as a bow. 
As yellow as saffron; as black as u sloe. 
As brittle as glass; as tough as a gristle* 
As neat as my nail; as clean as a whisile, 
As good as a feast; as bad as a witch. 
As light as the day; as dark as is pitch. 
As wide as a river; as deep as a well. 
As still as a mouse; as loud as a bell. 
As sure as & gun; as true as a clock, 
As frail as a promise; as firm as a rock. 
As brisk as a bee; as dull as an ass. 
As full as a tick; as solid as brass. 
As lean as a greyhound; as rich as a Jew. 
And ten thousand similes equally new, 


THE LOST MINE. 


“Let us go back.” 

“To the States?” 

“Yes.”’ 

“To Buena Vista?” 

“Of course. Where else would we go?” 
Tho last speaker was a dark-faced, brig- 
andish-looking man of five and forty; his 
companion a handsome fellow at least fif- 
teen years his junior. They sat in the 
light of a small fire in one of the famous 
guiches of New Mexico, and seemed to be 

alone. Their carbines rested on the 
ground beside them, and ,the twain looked 
fatigued. 

The words of the elder caused a sneer to 
ruffle the lips of the other, and determina- 
tion flashed in his dark eyes. 

“Tam not going back to the States, much 
less to Buena Vista, before I have found 
the treasure.” 

“Then, by George! some sun will find 
you in a guich with a dozen feathered sticks 
in your body. Where's Davis?” 

“Dead!” 

“And Angerbright ?” 

“Dead.” 

“Yes, and if youll go up the Rio Grande 
you'll find poor Knight's anatomy, and in 
the best heart that ever lived in Ohio fis an 
Apache arrowhead. There were five of us 
when we left Buena Vista; youand I are 
all the Indians have spared, And Heaven 
knows that they are after us now !” 

“You can go back if you wish, Kyle. 2 
am going to jind the treasure.” 

“What! go back and leave you here? 
Chalbert Ross, you don’t know Kyle [Bains, 
I never more’n half believed the story about 
the lost silver mine, and we have been up- 
on a wild-goose chase.” 

“I believe we are near the treasure,” re- 
sponded the younger ddventurer, confident- 
ly. “Ido not think that the information I 
gathered in Taos is altogether deceptive. 
But we will talk while wé hunt to-morrow. 
Kyle, I guard to-night. Lie fdown and go 
to sleep.” 

Obedient, the bearded man drew a blank- 
et about his person, and threw himself upon 
the ground. A moment later he was 
asleep, and it seemed that his guard, Chal- 
bert Ross, was not far from the land of 
dreams. He seemed worn {out with travel. 
ing; but there was a fire in his eye, and 
his ear was on the alert for admonitions of 
danger. 

Perhaps he thought of the three Ohio 
boys who in high spirits had crossed the 
Arkansas at his side a short time prior to 
the date of his present encampment. Brave 
fellows «nd fuli of adventure they were; 
but there were Indian arrows in their bod- 
ies, and on the banks of unexplored 
streans they slept the sleep of the dead. 
Now but two of the little band of five men 
who leit the Buckeye State to rediscover 





— 





one of the many hidden silver mines of New 
Mexico remained, and they had hunted 
many weeks with the shadow of death’s 
wing above them, and dark mystery before. 

The ignis fatuus, invented perhaps by 
some imaginative writer, had lured them to 
the guiches and chasms of the, to them, 
terra incognita of America. Would they 
ever escape? It was a question they could 
not answer. 

Chalbert Ross felt that sleep was stealing 
over him while he watched his prostrate 
companion, and coveted the refreshing 
slumber that closed his heavy lids. He 
rose and paced up and down the canyon in 
the light of the fire. Far above him glit- 
tered the stars; on each side, dull, gray 
rocks, on which his giant-like shadow fell. 
Once he paused and drew a medallion por- 
trait from his bosom, and looked at it. 

He saw the beautiful features of girlhood, 
bright blue eyes, and a wealth of radiant 
hair, as aureate as the sunbeams. 

“She wouldn’t know me now,” he mur- 
mured. “I look so old. I wonder if all 
silver-hunters get so haggard. I ought to 
go back to her; but not without the treas- 
ure. No! no! no!” 

He repeated the monosyllable with deter- 
mination, and the giant, talking in his 
dreams, seemed to respond propheticaly, for 
he said : 

“Then we've got todie; there’s no help 
for it!” 

Ross laughed when he saw that his burly 
companion had spoken in his slumber, and 
a minute later having seated himself before 
the fire, was asleep himself. 

He did not hear the stealthy footstep in 
the canyon; he did not see the figure that 
eame from the gloom his eyes had failed to 
penctrate, 

It was the figure of an Indian girl, who 
carried a bow, to the string of which was 
fitted an exquisitely-shaped arrow. She 
saw the sleeping men, and never took her 
eyes from them. 

Had she marked them for her shafts? 
We shall see. 

Stealthily approaching, she stooped over 
Chalbert Ross, and touched his shoulder 
with her bow. The touch roused him, and 
he looked into her eyes astonished. She 
touched her lips indicative of silence, and, 
stepping back, motioned him to rise. He 
glanced at Bains. 

The giant still slept, and, confident that 
he would not awake for a while, the young- 
er hunter arése and followed the Apache 
girl. 

Without a word, she led him down the 
canyon until she began toascend. He fol- 
lowed her up the rough path tothe country 
above, andon theedge of the gulch—the 
precipice—she paused, 

“The country so far as the white man can 
see belongs to Walpan, the Apache,” she 
said, sweeping her hand before her. “He 
owns a thousand rifles, and more horses 
than the two pale-faces can count. Neva is 
his child, and the only child he has. She 
has followed the pale-face for many miles, 
and she knows what brought him to the 
land of the Apaches.”’ 

She smiled as she spoke the last sentence, 
and Chalbert Ross started forward with ea- 
gerness. 

“Tell me—tell me, Neva, where it is!” 
he cried. 

“The lost mine of shining silver?” she 
asked. 

“Yes! yes!’ 

“What will the pale-face do if Neva tells 
him?” 

“Anything you ask !’”’ 

“Anything, he says,” she said, triumph- 
antly, in alow whisper. ‘He says he will 
do anything Neva asks if she tells him 
about the lost silver mine. She will try 
him. Neva will see if the pale-face is as 
good as his word.” 

“Try me girl. Chalbert Ross never broke 
@ promise.” 

Then her right hand pointed to the west 
—away from the canyon. 

“Do the eyes of the silver-hunter behold 
a fire?” she asked. 

“They do.” 

“There is a wagon-train from the white 
man’s country,’ continued the Apache. 
“Walpan has said that it might halt in his 
land, for the pale-fuces do not hunt silver- 








mines. In one of the wagons is a pale 
girl.” 

Chalbert Ross started again. 

“Will the white man swear to obey Neva 
if she tells him where the silver is?” the 
chief’s daughter suddenly asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Let him swear it.” 

The oath was taken. 

“Now !’’ cried the Apache girl, in tones 
of triumph, “Neva commands the silver- 
hunter to slay the white rose.” 

With a cry of horror on his lips, Chatbert 


Ross started back, staring at the 
Apache, cursing himself for his rash 
promise. 

For a moment he did not speak. 

“Is the silver-hunter a coward?” she 


cried. 

“No! but you have asked too much, Neva. 
It would be murder.”} 

The Indian girl laughed. 

“Well, if the pale-face’s word is worth- 
less, he willdie near the lost silver; but 
his eyes will never see it. Neva knows 
where it is. There are rocks of shining 
wealth ; but the skeletons of the old Span- 


iards guard them.” 
“What care | for skeletons?” cried 
Ross. “I will keep my word! Where is 


the mine ? 

“In a few words the Apache girl located 
the lost silver mine, and swore to guide the 
hunters thither. 

“But first the white girl must step upon 
the long trail," she said. “If the hunter 
fails, Neva’s shaft will find his heart. She 
will meet him to-morrow night. Can he 
find the fire where his brother sleeps?” 

“Yes,” answered the young man, and 
the next, minute the Apache girl was glid- 
ing away. 

For awhile he stood alone, undecided. 
He thought of making his way to the cor- 
raled train, and getting a glimpse of the 
travelers; but, after some sober thinking, 
descended to the bed of the canyon, and 
rejoined his companion, whom he imme- 
diately awakened. 

Kyle Bains was soon made acquainted 
with Neva’s visit, and the oath she had 
exacted from his friend. 

“Look here,” he said. “We can’t find 
the silver without the girl, that’s certain; 
and she won't guide us until the white one 
is out of her road. A little case of jealousy. 
Her red lover has beeu smitten by the pale 
girl. I'll attend to the business. 
sinned oftener than you, Chal Ross.” 

“But it will be murder.” 

“Well, what of it! Nobody will know it 
in Buena Vista or elsewhere. It will give 
us the silver !”” 

That seemed to decide Chalbert Ross. 
He would eseape the crime; but would he 
not be particeps criminis to the foul deed? 
In his eagerness to find the lost mine of 
untold wealth—lost for three hundred years 
—he never thought of that! 

The men kept awake until the light of 
day dissipated the night, then, after dis- 
patehing a frugal meal, they secured their 
steeds, which they had turned out to graze, 
and gradually left the canyon. 

“Yonder is the train! said Ross, point- 
ing westward. “We'll ride down and see 
where it hails from.” 

They urged their horses into a brisk 
gallop, and were rapidly nearing the 
wagons, when Bains drew rein with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“ve been thinking for some time that 
that black mass was a party of Indians,” 

he said, with his eyes fixed upon a dark 
body approaching the wagon-train from thc 
south west. “If they’re Apaches, Ross, 
we want to keep ow distance for the 
present.” 

“Yes,” was the reponse. “We'll watch 
them from this point.” 
< It was $soon distinctly seen that the mov- 
ing mass was a band of savages, and some 
consternation seemed to prevail among the 
emigrants. Men were seen hurrying to and 
fro, seeing to their steeds, families and 
firearms. 

By-and-by, the savages reached the train, 
and the silver-hunters saw them mingle 
with the whites. 

For afew moments the intentions of the 
Indians seemed to be peaceful; Jbut sud- 
denly a yell rent the air, andi the revort of 


I’ve 


firearms followed. 

“Heavens! they’re massacreing the 
whites!” cried Ross. “We must help them, 
Kyle.”’ 


“No!” was the response. “They are do- 


| ing the work you were to do.” 
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“I care not cried the young hunter. “I 
want to see that girl. They shall not kill 
her.” 

He unslung his carbine, and gavehis steed 
the shining spurs. 

“He is mad!” ejaculated Bains, dashing 
after him. “But I’ll follow him to the 
gates of Hades !” 

He soon caught up with the excited 
Ohioan, and together the twain dashed 
among the combatants, and dealt deadly 
blows right and left. Several wagons were 
already in flames, and the emigrants 
were fighting for their families like 
tigers. 

Suddenly Chalbert 
name called in a 
tone. 

He turned and beheld a white face in 
one of the shattered wagons. 

The next instant, regardless of the lances 
that glittered about him, he cleared a path 
and was alongside. 

“Kate!” he cried, 
here ?” 

““I had hoped to find you, Chalbert,” was 
the weak reply. “I left Buena Vista—My 
God! look, for your life |” 

He turned and struck the lance aside, 
and slew the Apache whose hands clutched 
it madly. Then a press of foes bore him 
back; but again, after a minute’s desperate 
fighting, he came to the wagon. 

Kate Aylesford’s face was still there; but 
it was 80 very pale. 

“Kate! Kate !” 

No answer. He lifted her head, and 
then cried : 

“Dead! the devils have slain the woman 
I loved!” 

How madly he turned, then, and 
how fiercely he fought, the reader can 
tell. 
By-and-by the fortunes of battle 
brought him face to face with Kyle 
Bains. 

“Come!” he 
cape.’’ 

“Agreed!” said the giant, and the two 
men fought themselves clear of foes, and 
rode away like the wind. 

Hotly the Indians pursued; but they 
never caught the men who, for the life 
of Kate Aylesford, took terrible 

ce. 

She was Chalbert Ross’ Ohio love; hers 
was the face on the medallion, and it was 
her life that the silver hunter had promised 
Neva to take. 

The jIndian girl never met the hunters 
again. In their hunt for vengeance they 
forgot the lost mine, and years afterward 
aman with gray hairs entered the village 
of Buena Vista. 

It was Chalbert Ross, and he told a tale 
of vengeance that chilled many a heart. 
Kyle Bains fell before an Apache arrow ; 
but not until he could boast of satisfying 
his hatred of the red race. 

Where Kate Aylesford sleeps I do not 
know; but there is an old man who could 
tell you, reader. 


Ross heard his 
woman’s desparing 


“how came you 


cried, we must es- 


ven- 





PEANUT OIL. 

During the war the South were 
thrown upon their own resourses to an 
extent which resulted in developing 
some industries that otherwise they 
might never have even dreamed of. 
One was the manufacture of oil from 
peanuts, to take the place of olive oil 
for table and other household uses. 
It gradually became popular, and is 
now in large demand. It supplies the 
place of olive and almond oils for var- 
ious uses and is lower in price, retains 
its purity and flavor for a long time, 
and is less susceptible to the effect of 
light than olive oil. The oil is extract- 
ed entirely from the meat of the nut 
by pressure, the refuse being used as 
cattle feed or fertilizer. 





On the contrary—Riding a mule, 
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RICHELIEU—HIS APPEARANCE AND 
CHARACTER. 


A figure at once elegant and impos. 
ing, a majestic bearing, features deli- 
cate, yet stern, and the eye of an eagle 

-such is the portrait of the great Car- 
dinal which has been handed down to 
posterity. In society the terrible and 
relentless statesman was gay and 
spirituel; his conversation from the 
extent of his knowledge and the depth 
of his mind, delightful, and at the 
same time diversified by bux mots, and 
the gossip of the time. In the society 
of ladies he was the most polished of 
gallants; he wasa constant fequenter 
at the Hotel Rambouillet; assisted at 
the theses Vamour of the Precieuses, 
and even spoke the jargon of the ro- 
mances of the period. His ordinary 
life was one of unceasing labor. He 
usually retired to rest at 11 o’clock, 
but slept only three or four hours. His 
first sleep passed, he had his portfolio 
brought to him in bed, and either 
wrote himself or dictated to a secre- 
tary. At6 o’clock he went to sleep 
again, but rose between 7 and 8. Hay- 
ing performed devotions, he set his 
secretaries to copy the dispatches of 
which he had made minutes during 
the night. After this he dressed, and 
received his Ministers, with whom he 
shut himself up until 10or 11, Then 
he heard mass, and took a walk round 
the garden, where he gave audience to 
the numerous inferior persons who 


sought him. After dinner he con- 
versed for several hours with his 
guests. Therest of theday was em- 


ployed in State affairs, in receiving 
Ambassadors and other functionaries, 
In the evening he took another walk 
for recreation, and to give audience 
to those wo could not obtain it in the 
morning. Judged by the petty ca- 
nons of a superficial age, of which the 
littleness of soul is surpassed only by 
its inflated vanity, the grand antique 
figure of this mighty statesman is 
that of a tyrant and wholesale mur- 
derer. But itis by the canons of his 
own time, and by the broad princi- 
ples taught by universal history—not 
by those of milksop humanitarians— 
that Armand Richelieu and his deeds 
must be judged. It was a vast task he 
imposed upon himself—out of the an- 
archy into which his age had fallen to 
create order. His order, truly, was 
absolutism; but, nevertheless, it was 
the first link in the chain which led to 
liberty, Spite of our nineteenth cen- 
tury ideas, social and political ad- 
vancement cannot be accomplished by 
leaps; itis the slowest and most ted- 
fous of all progress, and its motto 
should be Festina lente. Feudalism, 
although admirably adapted for the 
Middle Ages, would have kept nations 
in eternal bondage; until that inelas- 
tie yoke was removed, the people 
could never expand. Both in France 
and England the rise of the middle 
class dates from the establishment of 
absolute monarchy, as the rise of the 
great body of the people dates from 
the French Revolution. To assert 
that Richelieu’s policy aimed at ulti- 
mate freedom would be to assert a 
fallacy; nevertheless, it did much to 
bring it about. De Retz has said that 
“his care for the state did not extend 
beyond his own life,” but that manual 
of statecraft, the ‘Testament Politi- 
que,’”” which he left behind, would 
seem to refute that theory. The work 
he did for France was a grand legacy 
to posterity; he puta termination to 
the terrible religious wars which had 
desolated the country during more 
than a century, and while granting 
free toleration to its worship, he never 
destroyed Protestantism as a political 
power; he annexed Lorraine and the 
greater part of Alsace, and conquered 
the enemies of France, whether Eng- 
lish, Spaniards, or Austrains;j he re- 
formed both Army and navy, and 
swept away numberless ancient cor- 
ruptions and abuses, The days for 
social advancement, for the rise and 
encouragement of trades and manu- 


| the first 











Tactures, nad not yet come; that was } 
a work reserved for a future Minister, 
a great man, but a much smaller than 
he. It had not come because the mid- 
dle class had not risen to sufficient 
consideration in the State, but Riche- | 
lieu cut down the barriers which 
barred their progress; he was Col- 
bert’s pioneer. He reformed with axe 
and sword. The forest must be 
cleared, and the wild beasts slaugh- | 
tered, before the settler can build his 
hut, and sow his corn, and live in 
peace, He was a tyrant only to the 
great; his vengeance seldom descend- 
ed on less thana noble. He would have | 
all equal before the King, all equally 
amenable to the law; in that he was 
abolitionist of privilege; he 
was the first great liberator of his na- 
tion..—Zemple Bar, 





A GOOD COUNTRY FOR THE NEGRO. 





Sierra Leone is a terrestrial paradise for 
negroes, where they have almost every- 
thing their own way. In Sierra Leone a 
negro might assault and half killa Euro- 
pean, and only be fined a small sum, but if 
a finger is laid upon a negro, the fine is 
twenty pounds. It is no uncommon thing 
for anegro to follow a white man all over 
the town shouting “White nigger,” which 
they consider a most opprobious ephithet, 
and dancing around with menacing ges- 
tures. All this is done in order to make 
the “white nigger” lose his temper and 
strike the “black gentleman,” in which case 
the latter immediately takes ont a summons 
against his assailant, who is mulcted of 
£20. As a large proportion of the fine 
goes into the pocket of the person assaulted, 
many of these “black gentlemen” find that 
it is more profitable to provoke the white 
men to strike them than to work for «# liv- 
ing. In this negro “Utopia,” iustead of the 
negro being the miserable, down-trodden 
wretch he is generally depicted, he is the 
great man to whom the whites must defer. 
Itis not surprising, after all, that the negro 
should be inflated with ideas of his own im- 
portance. He sees a large fleet kept up 
for the purpose of preventing his country- 
men being carried into slavery; he knows 
that the colony of Sierra Leone is main- 
tained solely for the benefit of his liberated 
compatriots, he sees and mixes with the 
missionaries, and, being ignorant and nat- 
urally vain, he imagines that since white 
men take so much trouble about him he 
must be a person of immense importance, 
There are many excellent and pious mis- 
sionaries, but, unfortunately, the spectacle 
of the sectarian divisions carried out there 
from Europe has had a bad result in 
some respects. Whatis the negro to think 
of Christianity when he sees missionaries 
of the various churches continually squab- 
bling among themselves.—Good Words, 





EGYPTIAN BOOK OF THE DEAD, 

The Egyptian “Book of the Dead,” or 
“Funeral Ritual,” contains, probably, the 
oldest existing record of the faith of man 
in the immortality of the soul. Its chapters 
are found inscribed on mummy cases or 
written on rolls of papyrus within them, 
The book recounts the experience of the 
soul after death, from its passage across 
the land of darkness into the blessed _ fields, 
to its final judgment and admission into 
the presence of its Father in the eternal 
“dwelling place of the prepared spirit.” 

The following passages show its ex- 
press declaration of a future life. “The 
osiris (the soul) lives after he dies. Every 
god rejoices with life; the osiris rejoices 
with life as they rejoice.” “O God, the pro- 
tector of him who brought his cry to thee, 
he is thine, let him have no harm, let him 
be as one of thy flying servants! Thou 
art he, heisthou! Make it well with him 





in the world of Spirits !” 

It is supposed that the “Book of the | 
Dead !” had its origin two thousand years | 
before the birth of Christ. | 











In the city of Brooklyn 
225 churches, whose 


there are | 
aggregate expendi- 


ture for music is annually $170,850, 





TWO ANECDOTES OF LINCOLN, 


In the course of a lecture in Boston 
recently Judge W. I. Gilbert related 
the following as reported, by the 
Globe. 

“Tn the Summer of 1862, I had ocea- 
sion to call onthe President in Wash- 


| ington, to urge the claim of an officer, 


whose pay had been unjustly 
held by the War Department. 

Tentered, Mr. Lincoln was alone, I 
said: ‘IT have not called to ask for an 
office, either for myself or any friend.’ 
I then went on to cite the facts in the 
case of the officer. WhenThad finished, 
Mr, Lincoln said: ‘When you came in 
you said youdid not come to ask for 
office, but the fact is you bring up a 


with- 
When 


matter which will give me more 
trouble than any = application for 
office.’ After looking over some docu- 


ments Lincoln added: ‘I do not see 
how the Government of the United 
States can afford not topay an officer 
for rendering it services.’ He then in- 
dorsed on the offiecer’s commission the 
following words : 

‘Ascertain length of time of service 
and pay without formalities. 

A. LIncoLy. 

Another case was that of a young 
artillery officer who had served — gal- 
lantly in Fremont’s Army and received 
a severe wound. The War Department 
refused to consider his claims, and he 
was destitute and sick, I told him to 
go to the White House and state the 
facts in his caseto Lineoln. When he 
returned to me, his face wreathed in 
smiles, he produced a monstrous offi- 
cial document address to the Secretary 
of War, inelosing his worn and 
soiled commission, On the outside 
was indorsed : 

‘Let the within-named be paid up to 
date, disregarding formalities. 

A LincoLy,’’’ 





~~" FROM CALIFORNIA, 


An effort made, a year or so ago, to 
introduce eastern lobsters into the 
Pacific Ocean by the Fish Commis- 


sioners of California, is believed to be 
asuccess. In June, of that year, they set 
out from New York with one hundred large 
and lively lobsters, with the intention of 
acclimatizing them in the Bay of San 
Francisce. All save seven of the lobsters 
died on the journey, and those seven ar- 
rived in an exhausted condition. They 
slowly crawled away when placed on the 
shore of the bay, and there was a differ- 
ence of opinion among the Commissioners 
as to the result of the experiment, As 
each lobster bore about a quart of eggs at 
the time of introduction to the bay, the 
question was one which a year would be 
hkely to settle. If either of the lobsters 
lived, the eggs she bore would yield a 
million lobsters, and these would soon be 
noticed by the fishermen. ‘The original 
lobsters lived and thrived, and the bay now 
contains millions of young ones. A China- 
man who cast his net for shrimp the other 
day, caught fifteen or twenty young lob- 
sters, ‘some of which he took to one of the 
Fish Commissioners, in accordance with a 
previous understanding, The Eastern lob- 
ster is far more palatable than the so- 
called Pacific coast lobster. 





A nuGe monster commonly known as a 
“sea devil,” is said to have been captured, 
a short time ago, off Elsinbor’ Point, Salem 
County. It has three rows of large teeth 
in each jaw, with an extra set at the mouth 
of the stomach. The mouth is 38 inches 
in circumference, capable of taking in a 
young pig. ‘Two horns, six inches in 
length, spring out from each side of the 
head, and fins are on each side of the body. 
Its length is about four feet, and it weighs 
eighty pounds. 








— 
10M 14000, the poet and punster, 1s now 


| accused of having been a cremationist, be- 


cause he said shortly before his death that 
he was dying ‘out of pure charity to the 
undertaker, “who wished, to wrn a lively 
Hood. 











COLD WINTERS IN EUROPE, 


In 401 the Black Sea was entirely’ frozen 
over. In 763 not only the Plack Sea, but 
the Straits of Dardanelles, were frozen over; 
tne snow in some placesrose fifty feet high. 
In 822 the great rivers of Europe, the Dan- 
ube, the Elbe, &c., were frozen so hard as 
to bear heavy wagonsfor a month. In 860 
the Adriatic was frozen. In 991 everything 
was frozen, the crops totally failed, and 
famine and pestilence closed the year. In 
1067 most of the travelers in Germany were 
frozen to death on the roads. In 1134 the 
Po was frozen from Cremona to the sea; 
the wine sacks were burst, and the trees 
split by the action of the frost, with im- 
mense noise. In 1236 the Danube was 
frozen [to the bottom, and remained long 
in that state. In 1316 the crops wholly 
failed in Germany; wheat, which some 
years before sold in England at 6s. the 
quarter, rose to £2. In 1308 the crops 
failed in Scotland, and such a famine en- 
sued that the poor were reduced to feed on 
grass, and many perished miserably in the 
fields. ‘The successive winters of 1432-3-4 
were uncommonly severe. In 1368 the 
wine distributed to the soldiers wae cut 
with hatchets. {In 1683 it was excessively 
cold. Most of the hollies were killed. 
Coaches drove along the Thames, the ice of 
which was eleven inches thick. In 1709 
occurred the cold winter; the frost pene- 
trated the earth three yards into the 
ground. In 1716 booths were erected on 
the Thames. In 1744 and 1745 the strong. 
est ale in England, exposed to the air, wag 
covered, in less than fifteen minutes, with 
ice an eighth of an inch thick. In 1809, 
and again in 1811, the winters were re- 
markably cold. In 1814 there was a fair on 
the frozen ‘Thames. 





GAMBLING IN NEVADA, 


The passion for gambling in Nevada has 
not yet yielded to the influences of an ad- 
vancing civilization, judging from the re- 
ports which come from that quarter. The 
Virginia City Chronicle makes no attempt 
at3 concealment in the matter, and main- 
tains that what Monaco is and Baden was 
to Europe, Virginia City is to the United 
States. This is hardly a matter for self- 
congratulation, but the State Treasury 
profits by it-to such an extent that the au- 
thorities feel justified in winking at the 
matter, and the people do not feel disposee 
to object, in view of the fact that thed 
taxes are lightened by recognizing King 
Faro. The Chronicle, in a half apologetic 
way, thus speaks of the benefits that accrue 
from the housing of the tiger in the State. 
“Tt is true that counts und nobles and la- 
dies have ceased to make pions pilgrimages 
to our tables, where the croupier rakes in 
their pious offerings; in fact, they never 
did pilgrimize much Jin this section of the 
country; but stillwe bear a resemblance to 
Monaco and Baden in the fact that the 
State licenses the tables, and derives a 
goodly revenue therefrom each year of its 
existence. Some maycryshame upon such 
policy, but, whatever may be the opinions 
pro and con, it is certain that about thirty- 
five thousand gold dollars go. rolling, edge 
up, into the State Treasury per annum 
from this source. In this city alone there 
are sixteen faro banks, and in Gold Hill 
four. Each one of these pays a license of 
$270 a quarter, or 1,080 a year, making a 
total revenue from this 
$21,000.” 


district alone of 





BRUTAL TREATMENT OF A CHILD, 

An instance of wantonly brutal  treat- 
ment of a child is under judical investiga- 
tion in Danville, Il. A girl only five years 
old seems to have been used by her step- 
stepfather to vent his spleen upon. The 
proof is that he pulled out her hair, blis: 
tered the bottoms of her feet by slapping 
them with a board, spat tobacco juice in 
her eyes, and made her dance until she fell 
down exhausted. These and like inhuman. 
ities were continued until his arrest a short 
time ago. 





Man is the weeping animal horn to gov- 
ern all the rest. 
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all the territory along the south bank of the Danube (except, we 
presume, Servia) should be annexed to Austria, 3, That Con- 
stantinople and the Roumelian Provinces should be incorporated 
with Montenegro into one State. By Russia: That England 
should obtain Egypt on condition that Russia should take Con. 
stantinople. None, however, of these proposals will be accepted 
by Her Majesty’s Government. Should either of the Northern 
Empires attempt to carry their plans into execution, England 
would not defend Constantinople, but would probably take an 
island in the Levant—Cyprus or Mytilene—and occupy the 
Euphrates Valley, commanding at once Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
a d Persia, and thus securing the route to India. 

It is stated that in addition to active exertions recently made 
by the British Government, to place Gibraltar and Malta in the 
most efficient state of defence, both fortresses ure being supplied 
with grain and other provisions for seven years’ consumption. 
In reference to these maiters, the ‘*‘ London Spectator” says : 


‘+ In spite of the urgent denials of officials every where the Con- 
tinent is full ot ramors of war in thespring. Orders have un- 
doubtedly been received in Gallicia to repair bridges &c.,on the 
Rassian frontier—orders interpreted to mean that Russian troops 
are coming south, whereas they may mean that Austrian troops 
are going north—and the ‘Times’ is repeating, with a pertis 
tenoy very unlike itself, that Austria must occupy the insurgent 
provinces of Turkey. If such an occupation has been prede 
termined, a point on which we have no information, the t ew 
strugglewwill be between Austria and Kussia; and the parties to 
it will be possibly Russia, anxious for her road to Constantino- 
ple, and aided by France, eager tor a Russian alliance, against 
Austria. determined to spread eastward, and aided by Germany, 
determined that Rassias shal! not gather strength; with England 
standing aloof, but keeping a fast grip on Egypt. | here is still 
strong hope that the powers may shrink from actual war, and 
still immense confasion as to their trne drift, butit ‘s impossi- 
ble to donbt that the situation is becoming dangerous or that 
an accident may break up the present armed peace. All ramors 
should be received for weeks to come with distrust, but confi- 
dence in continued quiet will be unwise,” 


The ‘‘London Examiner” referring to the war rnmors floating 
through Europe remarks: ‘‘Much surprise was excited when it 
was telegraphed from Bombay, that the Prince of Wales had 
been summoned home by “ominons news from Enrope,” and 
that he was ‘‘on the point of retarning to England under the 
escort of the fleet.” We found it difficult to see what political 

was played by his Royal Highness that would necessitate 











tA few complete sets of THe A sion for the 
ear, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ainsworth’s 
reat Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and ‘“‘ The 
Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a 
choice selection of interesting information), can be had 
—— at the office, price Five Dotiars, postage 
par . 





European Summary of the Week. 


As misforta nes never come alone, the company of the North 
German Lloyd, whose steamship, tho Deutschland,” was lost 
on her voyage from Bremen to New York, bas experienced an- 
other calamity in the explosion at B on D ber 11th, of 
some Dynamite, which was concealed inthe baggage of o pas- 
senger on board the steamship ‘‘Mosel,” by which the passen- 
gers who wero saved from the wreck’ of the ‘Deutechland” 
were coming to New York. Some seventy passengers and their 
friends {were instantly killed avd over forty wounded, the 
**Mosel” being so mach injured that the ‘“Salier” had to take 
her place, Seventy passengers and eighty-seven of the crew 
wore lost by the mishap which occurred to the “Deutschland.” 

The Price ot Wales arrived xt Madras on December 13th, 
and was enthusiastically received. 

The “London Mark Lane Express,” in its review of Cecem- 
ber }$th, of the grain trade for the past week, says the markets 
in the French provinces were improving, while the tone in Faris 
was quiet and steady. The Belgian, Dutch,German and Ras- 
sian markets were steady. 

The persistence with which zymotic disease infests some 
newly built quarters of London, is often as perplexing to medi- 
cal experts as it is alarming to householders, It is difficult to 
understand why typhoid fevor, scarlatina. and diphtheria should 
scourge neat rows of new villas, of which the drains are shown 
to be in perfect order, avd which border upon spaces swept by 
breezes that are at least comparatively fresh. A startling report 
by the Medical Oujcer of Health for Hackney, reveals a form of 
danger, which usually escapes notice. A number of houses are 
in process of erection on a ** rebbish shoot,” or ‘made ground,” 
in Defoe Road, Stoke Newington, and the gases emanating from 
this ‘cheap and nasty foundation” are calculated, in the 
opinion of the Medical Officer of Health, to be ** injurious to the 
public health for at least two years.” This is not surprising 
since we learn y‘ the filth on which the houses are being built is 
five feet in depth, and consists of old cabbages, fish-bones, old 
shoes, &c.” On the suggestion of the Medical Officer, the 
Hackney District Board of Works have determined to take coun- 
sel’s opinion on the following points; “ Whether an injanction 
could be obtained in Chancery to restrain the builders from 
continuing the work, without laying down a concrete foundation, 
whether an order for the removal of the nuisance could be issued 
ander the Nuisances Removal Act, and whether the erection of 
buildings on such foundations could be prevented.” 

The Turkish Hmpire 1s gradoally falling to pieces, and the 
fate of “the sick man” is only delayed by the inability of the 
Great Powers to arrive at a conclusion as tothe division of his 
estate. 

It is ramored, in the London Clubs, that, with a view to the 
partition of Turkey and the solation of the Eastern Question 
the three Northern Powers are separately courting the alliance 
of Eugland, aud that the following distinet proposals have been 
made to the Foreign (fice. By Germany,—1. That Wallachia 
and Moldavia (now constituting the Roumanian Principalities) 
and all the territory north of the Danube shonld federate to the 











Pp here in the event of a European war. It seemed 
as if he could not be better employed than on his ‘‘errand of 
conciliation” to India. But abroad, in circles usually well in- 
formed, a reason is given which is stiange enough, but his 
some semblance of probability. It is said that her Majesty the 
Queen, in the event of a war between countries with the courts 
of which she is intimately counected, has resolved to abdicate, 
as it would be painful to her feelings to be personally implicated 
in the atrife.” 

Anyway the fate of Turkey is sealed, and unable to raise 
any more loans, the Sultan is growing desperate. A Lon 
don contemporary who has evidently specially good sources 
of information at Constantinople, gives a sorry picture of 
the Sultan’s extravagance and the depths of despair to which 
his Majesty's luxurious habits are driving his best friends 
There ia even a talk witbin the palace, not of bow-stringing 
Abdul Aziz, but of deposing him. This, however, must be an 
exaggeration, illustrating the scare of the public mind when it 
was found that the Sultan had torcibly abstracted money from 
the Treasury. He had asked for cash for the purposes of bis 
barem, avd was told, that the exchequer wasempty. He did 
not propose another loan, but sent an armed escort, who 
simply ‘‘looted”’ the building of £40,000. There may well be 
no Keoe for Turkey. 

It seems probable that Great Britain will soon quietly’absorb 
the two Dutch republics in South Africa, ‘The rulers of those 
republics have consented to enterinto a consultation, with the 


empire without the expenditare of blood orof much money. 
The winding up of the O'Connell Centenary Committee has 
been marked by some painful incidents. At the meeting on 
November 24rd, the Lord Mayor of Dublin spoke disrespect- 
fally of Mr. Sulhvan, M.P., and even ventured to describe him 
as a “Jack-in-the-box.” Mr. Sullivan bestowed upon the Lord 
Mayor the title of ‘‘Red Herring,” but did not state the grounds 
for this honorary distinction. The struggle for the minut 


Tesrators AnD Funerats.—There was a wish ¢x- 
pressed at the recent Church Congress at Stoke, England, that 
testators should give directions to have their funerals conducted 
with simplicity, and at a small expense. Such directious are by 
no means uncommon. Sir James Campbell, Knight, one of the 
aldermen of the City of London, by his will, dated 1641, ‘in 
order that there may be no idle vagrants or beggars swa ming 
about the streets, as is customary in such cases,” directs £2 0 
to be orderly disposed of by his executors ” amongst the poor of 
such parishes in or about the City of London as have most 
need, and do usually attend and expect doles at faverals.” John 
Hampden directed that his body be buried without funeral 
charges in Great Hampden Churchyard, and to have placed over 
it one plain gravestone of merble with portraitures of himself 
and wife and ten children. The late Dowager Lady Sandwich 
in her will, written by herself at the age of eighty, says: ‘I 
wish to buried decently and quietly. No undertakers’ frauds or 
cheating; no scarves, hatbands, or nonsense." Charles Dickens is 
equally emphatic, but by n» means so brief. In bis will he says: 
‘ I emphatically direct that I be buried in an inexpensive, 
unostentatious, and strictly private manner ; that no public 
announcement be made of the time or place of my burial; that, 
at the utmost, not more than three plain mourning coaches be 
employed; and that those wh» attend my funeral wear no scarf, 
cloak, black bow, long hatband, or other such revolting absar- 
dity.” An old lady, who died a few years since, with a view to 
funeral economy, directed that after her remains were daly 
placed in the proper coffiins, they were to be enclosed in a plain 
deal box, so that no one might know the contents, and coveyed 
by a goods train to Poole, “ which would not cost more than 
apy other package of the same weight.” From the Poole Station 
the body was to be conveyed in a cart to Branksome Tu wer. 
The humorous and benevolent Judge Paine des red to be buried 
in a “plain” way, in a “plain” grave, and covered with a “plain” 
stone, A wish for cremation has been more than once expressed, 
since this question has been agitated. One testator, a few years 
since, directed that bis body should be burned in a gas retort; 
bat, if that could not be done, it was to be buried, *‘ to poison 
the living!" A former City merchant, Mr. Greffulhe, did not 
wish to be buried. He enjoined his nephew to have his body 
embalmed and placed in o coffin with a glazed top, and not 
nailed down, ‘so that the body be not deprived either of air 
cr daylight.” Subsequently, to cause it to be burned, if that 
could be legally done. Jeremy Bentham left very minute direc- 
tions as to the disposal of his body, which he bequeathed to Dr. 
Southwood Smith. The skeleton was to be put together in 
soch a manner, as that the whole figure might be seated in the 
chair he usnally occupied, in the attitude in which he was 
sitting when engaged io thought, in the course of the time 
employed in writing. It was then to be clothed in one 
of the snits of black he usually wore, and with the staff 
he usually carried, to be placed in a box or case. 
If his friends and disciples should be disposed to meet to- 
gether, on some day or days of the year for commemorating the 
founder of ‘‘The Greatest Happiness System of Morals and 
Legislation,” this case, with its contents, was to be carried to 
the room in which they met. The head was to be prepared 
according to w specimen Jeremy Bentham had seen and ap- 
proved, and the vari us parts of the body were to be preserved 
and pleced in glass cases. A series of lectures was to be given 
upon the situation, structure, and functions of the different 
organs. The object of the lectures was twofold—to show tbat 
the prevailing ‘terror at dissection originates in ignorance, and 
is kept up by misconception; and that the human body, when 
dissected, instead of being an object of disgust, is as much 
more beautiful than any other piece of mechanism, as it is 
more curious and wonderfal.” Bentham’s rewains are, we 
believe, still preserved in University College, London. A 
lady, superior to the prejudices not only of her own but ot 
most of the sterner sex eft her body in the interests of science, 
to her nephew a surgeon. The late Surgeou-Major Wyatt 
desired that his outer coffin should be covered with a simple 
black pall, enveloped in the Union Jack, and the Bible given to 





view ot forming a South African Confederation similar to that|/him by his wife, was to be buried with him. The horses used 
of Canada. Thus England is quietly extending its immense /at the funeral were not to be decorated in any manner, and the 


hired attendants not to wear any hatbands or scarves. Each 
person attending the funeral should wear onlya plain black 
band of medium width—of crape for relations, of cloth for 
friends—around his hat, black gloves, a white rose or cameliia in 
the button-hole of bis coat. He wished the ceremony to be 
as much as possible free from all gloomy associations; and that 
it should be considered more an occasion for rejoicing than 
mourning, in accordance with Holy ‘criptures. Theftestator 





book was renewed, but the Lord Mayor retained p ion of 


also d d his wife not to wear a widow's cap or crape on her 





the precious volume. A recommendation to expend the surplus 
on a “History of the Centenary” was adopted. 

Prince Biemarck’s promises to the Alsatian deputation shortly 
after the conclusion of peace have often been referred to, and 
a Strasburg paper has just published the letter in which M. Jean 
Dollfus, formerly Mayor of Mulhouse, gave an account of the 
interview to the Chamber of Commerce It says: ‘His will 
1s that we govern ourselves, almost exclusively; that in this re 

everything we desire will be done; that Alsace was annexed 
in order to defend Germany against France, but that Germany 
does not want to domineer over Alsace; that as far as possible 
it will cive us independence; that we shall be «onsulted upon 
everything that is done. We came away unhappy as to what 
was said of the annexation, but very contented as to all that was 
promised us,’ A second letter by M. Hermann, Mayor of Mur- 
ster, and formerly a Deputy, as to the same effect. These do- 
cuments, however, add nothing to what was already known, It 
ia notorious that Prince Bismarck expected greater docility on 
the part of the German-speaking population, and contemplated 
a larger degree of self-government than was subsequently 
deemed expedient; but the creation last Summer of an Elective 
Council, though at present vested only with consultative func- 
tions, was a partial reversion to his original plans. 


Proressor Richarv A.«ProcTor the eminent astron- 
omer and scientist, is now delivering a course of five lectures, 
in New York City and Brooklyn, which are exciting, iffpossible, 
deeper interest, than existed at the time the distinguished Pro- 
fessor lectured in this city, two veats since. The subject of the 
lectures, which are illustrated with nearly six hundred stereopti- 
eon views are: ** ‘The ve and Growth of Worlds;” “The 





Life and Death of Worlds" ** Other Worlds than Ours;’’ “Other 
Suns thao Onrs,” and thejGreat Mysteries of the Universe.” 
These Lectures are th ives a th gh stiocess, and 
being under the able management of the American Literary 
Bureau, leave nothing to be desired. We commend them to 
our readers, assuring them that, besides passing five pleasant 
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they can leasn sound and jndisputable facts. ; 


, nor any of his relativesa particle of crape. The late 
Mr. Edward Concanen, an artist, had alsoa great aversion to 
widows’ caps, binding his wife not to wear them lest she should 
“offend artistic taste, or biazon the sacred feelings of her sweet 
and gentle nature,”’ by exhibiting herself in them. There is 
reason to fear that the wishes of the departed for a quiet and 
modest funeral, are frequently not carried out by surviving 
relatives, through false pride, and fear of incurring the censure 
of their neizhbors. 





Money-Lenpine 1n Otp Pompeit.—There has just 
turned up at Pompeii a remarkable relic of the Roman days. 
The latest “find” is the house of a banker or money-lender, 
who rejoiced in the name ot Lucius Cecilius Jucundas (the 
Pleasant). The very tablets on which his contracts were en- 
grossed, faced with wax, have also been discovered, with a bust 
of the joyous capitalist himself, which represents him in his 
habit as he lived, with a wart near the jaw, sharp eyes, and well- 
set mouth-a man, in short, practical, shrewd, and somewhat 
jovial, as his surname indicates He seems to have been pros- 
perons, and to have been flourishing at the precise moment 
when Vesuvius destroyed the city. A translation of the tabiets 
may in due course, supply information as to the sort of discount 
business a Pompeian banker did. The Romans were very neat 
bands at ‘‘doing” bills or making advances on produce of any 
kind. Nearly every proconsal realised large profits in this 
way. The virtuous Brutus charged the citizens of Cyprus as 
much as 4! per cent. for some advances he made them. The 
private money lenders of those days, however, had one security 
anknown in modern times—namely, the person of their 
creditor. The remedies against insolvents were sharp and sum- 
mary, aud hopeless det tors swelled the ranks of the slaves. A 
money-lender, therefore, could afford to take things pleasantly, 
and we can well believe that Lucius Cecilius, whose bust and 
day-book have just been disembogued from their tomb of ashes 
and lave, was, in bis time, as mild-mannered a person as ever 
sold up a bank rupt acceptor, and sent him to ponder over the 
binding obligation of contractsjin the triremes, or among the 
Pontine marshes, ; 
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Prorrssor TyNnpDaLt upon ULtTRaMoNTaNisM.—The 
liberal and intelligent portion of Christendom wust, I take it, 
differentiate itself wore and more, in word and act, from the 
fanatical, foolish and more purely sacerdotal portion. Enlight- 
ened Roman Catholics are more especially bound to take action 
here; for the travesty of Leaven and earth is grosser, and the} 
attempt to impose it oa the world is more serious, in their com- 
munity thau elsewhere. ‘hat they are more ur less alive to this 
state o: things, and that they show an increasing courage and 
independence in their. demands for education, will be plain to the 
reader of the ‘* Apology for the Belfast Address.” The “‘Memo- 
tial” there referred to, was the impatient protest of barristers, 
physicians, surgeons, solicitors and sciolars among the Catho- 
lics themselves. ‘They must not relax their pressure nor relin- 
quish their demands. For their spiritual guides live so excla- 
sively in the pre-scientific past, that even the really strong intel- 
lects among them are reduced to atrophy #s regards scientific 
truth. Eyes they have, and see not; ears they have, and hear 
not; for both eyes and ears are taken possession of by the sights 
and sounds ot another age. In relation to science tbe ultra- 
montane brain, through lack of exercise, is virtually the unde- 
veloped brain of the child. And thus it is, that as children in 
scientific knowledge, but as potent wielders of spiritual power 
among the ignorant, they count and eof practices 
sufficient to bring the blush of shame to the cheeks of the more 
intelligent among themselves. Such is the force of early educa- 
tion, when maintained and perpetuated by the hatits of sabse- 
quent life; such the ground of peril in allowing the schools of a 
nation to fall into Ultramontane hands. Let any able Catholic 

tudent, fairly educated and not yet cramped by sacerdotalism, 
get a real scientific grasp of the magnitude and organization of 
this universe, Let him sit under the immeasureable heavens, 
watch the stars in their courses, scan the mysterious nebulx, and 
try to realize what it all is and means. Let him bring the 
thoughts and conceptions which thus enter his mind, face to 
face with the notions of the genesis und rale of things, which 
pervade the writings of the princes of his church, and he will 
see and feel what drivellers even men of strenuous intellects 
may become, through exclusively dwelling and dealing with 
theological chimeras.—Fortnightly Review. 
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A curtous conTRoversy has been raging in Holland. 
A work bas appeared, entitled the ‘‘Oera Linda Bok,” which is 
a chroniele of the Friesic race in general, and particularly of the 
family of the Over do Lindes. Very high antiquity is claimed 
for it, the first half being written, according to family testi- 
wony, by Adela, au ancestress, and by her children five centu- 
ries before Cbrist, The second part claims tobe two centuries 
older than our era, The MS. bas been transmitted to father 
and son, with injanctiors for its copyiag to prevent loss. Dutch 
scholars place as little reliance on the book as English scholars 
do on Welsh pedigrees, but admit that if a forgery, it is one 
some centuries old. A curious circumstance, and one on which 
the Friesian savants who affirm the authenticity of the book 
may well lay stre s, is that the first part records a visit to the 
1 ke dwellings of Switzerland, the remains of which were not 
discovered until 1853, by Dr. Keller. An English tra: slation 
of the “Linda Bok” bas been wade by Mr. W. R. Sandbach, and 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Trabner & Co, 





THERE 18 SOME TALK of another Claimant turning up 
in high life, says the ‘London World.’’ A certain captain in 
the Royal navy was divorced trom his noblyjborn wife in the 
last year of last century. The captain died six years later, and 
his brother thereupon became heir to a peerage, which he sub - 
sequently inherited, and which is now enjoyed by his grandson. 
Bat somebody says that after bis divorce the captain, Rk. N., 
married again, and had c ildren, whose descendants ought to 
have the peerage and the estates. The immaculate Barke is 
absolutely silent on the p»int of this second marriage; and, 
indeed, there seems some ditiiculty in proving it, for a very 
large reward 18 offere | for a copy of te marriage certificate. 





Byron’s “Maw or Atuens.”—Mrs. Clementine Emily 
Harrison writes from East Bergholt Lodge, Suffolk Eng: ‘I am 
informed by Miss Caroline Black, only daughter of Byron's 
‘Maid of Athens,’ that the death of ber mother has left ber 
without means of livelihood. By making this fact publicly 
known, could not the interest that has been fe t for the mother be 
transferred to the daughter, so that she night be relieved from 
the responsibility of the honse she now occupies, and which is 
left on ber banda?” 





HistoricaL Discovery at Rome.—A discovery of 
great historical importance has just been made while digging an 
opening in the new Via Naziunale. In tbe grounds of the 
Palazzo Antonelli, was found a perfect arch of the period of 
Servius Tullius, about 670 a. c. This was, doubtless, Livy's 
“ Porta Fontin lis,” which led to * Arx Martis.” 





AN INTERESTING BOOK 18 sHORTLY to be published 
in England by Mr. William Tegg, under the title of ‘* Wills of 
Their Own.” It will be a collection of eccentric wills, and o! 
the results of the vagaries of testators. Among the curious be- 
quests, enumerated, is that of 20 shillings a year left by John 
Rudge, to pay a man to go about the parish church of Trywell, 
in Staffordshire, and keep dogs out of the church. 





Tue Deata or Percy Byssnx Suettey.—Mr. W 
M. Rossetti has received the following extract of a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Trelawny [the intimate friend of the poet) by 
his daughter, which gives some puinfal details as to the manoer 
in which Shelley met his death: 

. Rome, November 2/nd, 1+75, 

My Drar Fatuen: I | ave just heard something that qill in- 
terest you. A little while ago there died at Spezia an old sailor, 
who, in his last confession to the priest [whom he told to make 
it public,] stated that he was one of the crew that ran down the 
boat containing Shelley and Williams, which was done under 
the impression that the rich “milord Byron” was on board, 
with lots of money. They did not iutend to sink the boat, but 
to board her and murder Byron. She sank, he said, as soon 
as she was struck. This account was gent to my friends, the 
K 8, by person they are intimate with and who lives at 
Spezia, and, I believe, knows the priest. 








A New Stock Exonance ror Lonpon.—We are in- 
formed that an icfluential company is in process of formation 
for the acquirement of the Earl of Dudley's interest in Her 
Majesty's theatre in the Haymarket, and tbat the prelim:nariee 


have been partially concluded for the formation of a West end 
Stock Exchange. 


European Miscellanies. | 


INSTEAD OF FINING A police offieer ten days’ pay for 
drunkenness while on duty, the London Commissioners send 
him to the House of Correcton for ove wonth at bard labor. 

Tue Larest AmERicANISM has been received by a 
critical review into the English language. The London ‘ Spec- 
tator’’ of October 10th, speaks of the Spanish ‘*‘ carpet-baggers” 
in Cuba, 

Mrs. AseL Herwoop has presented a bronze statue 
of Oliver Cromwell to the city of Manchester, in England. The 
statue is nine feet high, weighs upwards of a ton, and has cost 
about $8,000, Cromwell is represented in the military costume 
of his period, and the features are dignified and expressive, 

Tue Lonvon “ Builder” recommends people who 
transplant trees, to mark the north side of each tree with red 
chalt, before it is taken up, and replace it iu ite natural po- 
sition. A larger proportion will then live, as iu ignoring this law 
of Nature transplanted trees generally perish. 

Artuur Witson, fourteen years old, and permeated 
with admiration of Claude Daval, broke into a London store 
and stole £ 0, A few days afterwards he was arrested in Paria. 
de had bought arms, ammunition, and a horse, and was taking 
riding Jessons to qualify him for life as a mounted highwayman. 

A NUMBER OF PARENTS were convicted at the Lam- 
beth Police Court in London, a few days since of not sending 
their children t » school, and fined in sums ranging from one to 
three shillings, with costs. One woman protested that her 
child bad not only been sent to school, but ‘‘knew more than 
all the School Board lot put together.” 

AN OFFICIAL NOTICE has been issued by the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford University, by which undergraduates are 
forbidden to take part in, or be present at, any horserace. Any 
breech of the statute is punishable by rustication fora term for 
the first offence. for a year for the second and by removal from 
the University altogether for a third. 

A RETRIEVER DoG, whose owner was working in a 
garden in an English town, lately killed a favorite cat that 
frequented the same grounds, Having committed this unpro- 
voked murder, the dog deliberately took the cat in his mouth, 
carried it some distance, dug a deep hole bebind some bushes, 
aud after depositing the body therein so carefully replaced the 
earth that, had he not been observed, there would have been no 
evidence of his crime. 

Waite tae Duxe or Haicron’s harriers were hunt- 
ing in the parish of Olopton, England, a few days since, Mr. 
James Schofield, farmer, ordered the hunt off his occupation, 
and the command was reluctantly complied with. The same 


individual, when Lord Rendlesham, M. P., and Sir Edward 
Kerrison hunted the country, showed a similar disinclination to 


Tue Demouition oF THE Ancient Caurcu or St. 
ANTHOLIN'S 1N THE Crty or Lonpon.—Scaffolding is being 
erected for the demolition of the: spire of St. Antholin’s, 
Watling street. The main body of Sir Christopher Wren's 
charch hae already been removed, » d unless some immediate 
s eps are taken to stop farther destructi:n, the well-known 
tower and spire will soon sbare the same fate. Irrespective of 
the duty of preserving all remaining examples of the work of 
the great architect--one of the very few English artists of 
European fame—the retention of this building is justifiable on 
special grounds. The tower sta ds at the junctiou of three 
important streets in the city, while the area it occupies is but » 
few yards. It is, moreovez, so plaeed that all adjoining ground 
could be completely covered with huildings,up to the very walle, 
without detriment to—possibly evn, to the improvement of — 
its picturesque aspect. st Antholin’s was a work of Wren's 
best time. It was finished in the year |682, during the progress 
of St. Paul's, Wren being then fifty years old, and at the prime 
of his intellectual strength and vigor. We understand that a 
deputation to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners —the authorities 
who have ordered the demolition—is proposed by the British 
Archeological Asscciation, and we sincerely trust that by a 
timely expression of public opinion, this body may be induced 
to preserve a building, which is at the same time a relic of a 
great Englishman and an architectural ornament to a city, not 
too rich in such possessionr, 


A Moopy anp Sankey Convert.—A peep behind the 
scenes of the life of one of the Moody and Saukey converts who 
is engaged in evangelistic work in Glasgow, was afforded at the 

lice court on November 2 rd, 1875. A man named Robertson 
Podge a complaint with the police that he had been robbed in 
a house of bad fame. ‘The culpritwas soon aprrebended, and, 
with the intenti n evidently of giving a fair face to the story, 
should it ever come to light, Robertson told some of bis frien 
that while engaged in an evangelist'c capacity in a certain 
house, he asked for # glass of water, which he alleged had been 
drugged, as he became insensible after drinking it, and was 
robbed. His friends looked on this as a crime of a monstrous 
nature, and they went to the police to see that every means 
were used to bring the offenders to justice. Inquisies were of 
course made, when it was found that Robertson entered the 
house for the purfose of procuring drink, and that some hours 
after he had been robbed be was found in the Havannab, a dis- 
reputable locality, offering his clothes for sale, in order that he 
might get more drink. ‘lhe case caused some interest in court, 
and it is needless to remark that the plaintiffe version of the 
atory was not accepted, although a woman who was found guilty 
of the theft was sent to prison. 


A New Sussrct ror Legacy Dury.—Ithas been re- 
served for an Irish Attorney-General to suggest an entirely new 
mode of raising revenue. The number of bequests of money to 
Roman Catholic cl. rgymen,to say mass for the repose of the soul 
of the dead is considerable. In Ireland alone the sum annually 
thus bequeathed must be very large. Ne legacy duty has 
hitherto been paid on such bequests. In ordinary circum- 





allow the sport on his land, and narrowly escaped a lashing 
from a gentleman whom he threatened to unhorse. 


A FEW bays sINcE, while the workmen of the siwmill, 
Camperdown shipbuilding yard, in Dundee, Scotland, were en- 
gaged cutting upa large log of Quebec yellow pine, they laid 
open -everal sections of a wasp’s nest. Tbe nest being near the 
centre of the tree, the insects, several thousand in numb: r, 
must have been enclosed for upward of a hundred years. The 
prisoneis are in a good state of preservation, and are evidently of 


the wasp species, with very large wings in comparison to the 
size of the body. 


Tue German Savoy Caaret, Lonpon.—The old 
German Luthern Chapel in the Savoy is doomed to destruction, 
and will be removed in the course of a few days. for the new 
street, which is to run from the Strand to the Thames Embank- 
ment: The authorities of the Duchy of Lancaster have given 
formal notice that after the 7th of December, they will remove 
and re-inter elsewhere, the coffins and human remains deposited 
there and in the buria! ground attached, 


Tae Lonpon Zooroaicat Socixry have just received 
a welcome addition to their managerie in the shape of a Beisa 
antelope (“Oryx Beisa”’), as a present by tho Sultan of Zanzibar. 
The society's collection previously contained a female of the 
same animal, presented by Admiral Arthur Cumming in 1874; 
the recent addition, being of the male sex, renders the pair 
complete. The Beisa antelope (one of the most beautiful of 
the “Oryx” group) is very seldom brought alive to Europe. 
The two examples now in the gardens are the only two ever 
received by the Zoological Society ot London, and there is but 
one single specimen in any of the Continental gardens. 


In Tae NEiGHBoRuOOp or Batu, ENoxanp, is kept a 
carriage horse which evinces more ‘han ordinary intellignce, 
when his own ends have to be served. If he hears, even n the 
distance, the movement of a mowi hine, he ts the 
sound with fresh grass, and at once taps witb his hoof at the 
boarding of the stall fo sammon the soacbman fora supply. At 
first he tnocks gently, but if his summons is not heeded he 
makes a noise that is unbearable, The coachman sleeps in a 
room adjoining the stable; much to his discomfort, the horse 
sometimes has imaginary wants daring the night, and, at what- 


ever hour this occurs, the man is compelled to get up and 
attend to him. 


Henry Creassy,a little boy said to be only six 





-| years old, was charged at the Clerkenwell Police Court, Lo: don, 


a few days since, with having been found drank at night in the 
Pentonville road. Mr. Willes, one of the officers of the School 
Board, said he had made inquiries and had ascertained that the 
child was illegitimate and bad been deserted. The managers 
of the Home for Little Boys at Farningbam, were prepared to 
receive him if the magistrate would make an order for him to 
gothere Mr. Barstow then made an order for the boy to te 
detained in the school, until he should be sixteen years of age. 


SuppeNn Deatu in a Cuurcn.—On November 14th 
asthe choir were singing the bymn before the sermon,in the 
parish church of Ockbam, near Guildford, Miss Alice Hill, 
daughter«f Mr. Charles Hill farmer and corn merchant, was 
observed to fall forwards on her face in the chancel. She was 
at once raised by two gentlemen in the congregation, and it was 
then found that she was dead. The body was carried into the! 
vestry, and the ordinary medical attendant of the deceased 
lady was sent for, He gave it as his opinior, from his knowl. 
edge of the deceased, that death bad arisen from long-standing 
disease of the heart. The melancholy event caused a profound 
sensation n tbe church. ‘Ihe sermon was dispensed with, and 


twenty-three years of age, and was on the point of being 





married, 





the service was sammarily concluded. The deceased lady was}clean, economical and ready for use in an emergency, the 


it tho exohequer would be entitled to exact 10 per cent. 
of the donations. Irish charities are the object of special indul- 
gence; they are expreasly exempted by statute from legacy duty, 
and this exemption has in practice been extended to funds left 
for saying masses, But the multitude of the e bequests, and 
the sigitt of so much money slipping through the fiogers of the 
Exchequer have led to the old rule Leing 1econsidered; and the 
officials of the Inland Revenue have called on the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Cork, Dr. Delany, as executcr of a certain will to 
poy legacy daty on varioue bequests of this kind. ‘Tbe question 
now being fuught out, is whether they are charities, and there. 
fore merit indulgence. 


Cruss «Np Crus Law.—A curious case affecting 
clubs and club law was decided recently by Sir James Bacon. 
A svit was brought by Mr. Spencer Lytteltou against the com- 
mittee of the Junior Naval and Military Club to set aside the 
expultio) of Mr. Lyttelton from the club, as having been made 
capriciously, and not in good faith. This club has a rule that 
if, in the opinion of the committee the conduct of any member 
is injurious to the character and irterests of the club, the 
committee may, by a majority of tw-thirda of the members 
present at a meeting, call upon him to resign, end if he refuses, 
expel him. It was by virtue of this rule that Mr. Lyttelton, 
who had taken a strong line in resisting (he policy of the com- 
mittee, was expelled, and Sir James Bacon held that, having 
cousented to accept this rule when be became a member of the 
club, he must be bound by it, unless he could show that the 
power exercised was not exercised in good faith, and this Sir 
James Bacon held that he bad not shown.— London Spectator. 


A STATEMENT HAVING been made some time since 
that there was an LL. D. an inmate of the Newcastle West 
Workhouse, in [reland, a gentleman, resident in the ccunty, 
visited that institution and found the inmate, Matthew Collins, 
an LL. D. of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, First Science Sizar, Lloyd 
Exhibitioner, Senior Moderator and Gold Medallist in Mathe- 
matics and Physics of the British Association, and Honorary 
Member of the Societe des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles de 
Bordeaux, Bishop Law’s Mathematical Prizem nv, I. © we 
and author of Mathematical Tracts. He is aged about seventy 
years, and states that by some unhappy effair his valuable 
library, consisting of 2,540 volomes, was made away with, 
besides a kum of woney, including a sum of £5) sent to him by 
the Royal Society of London, to reward some scie tific works 
and writings he published in the “Memoirs de la Societe des 
Sciences Physiques et Naturelles de Bordeaux,” and also a sum 
of £1' 0 kindly granted to bim by Mr. Disraeli. 


Pakis Was HORRIFIED ON November 2lst, by the re« 
port of an accident at the Winter Circus on the previous(Sunday) 
night. A gympast named Mayol bad inaugurated an innovation 
in the trapeze exercise. Instead of merely swinging himself 
from one trapeze to another, he bad himself shot out of # mor- 
tar by » small charge of powder on to the trapeze bar, On 
Saturday he had petlormed the feat successftlly, but on Sundsy 
night he did not manage to clutch the bar properly, or the 
charge of powder was too strong, and he was projected head 
foremost on to the balustrade in front of the boxes, and was 
picked up senseless. He recovered in about twenty minutes, 
ad is said to be none the worse, but all the papers very properly 
make an outcry against such exhibitions being permi ted. 


Paver Buanxers.—-The suggestion that has frequently 
been made in the newspapers, that a sheet of browa paper used 
as a bed covering between or on the top of other wrappers, will 
impart additional warmth and be as serviceable as a blanket, 
bas been acted upon by Mr. Loder, who bas takea out # patent 
for paper blankets. They are perforated at cistances of about 
four inches, in order to promote the ventilation wich the den- 
sity of the brown paper material interrupts. ‘hese paper 
blankets will be @ great toon to the poor, and as they are 





will 
be acceptable in hospitals, for the supplyof which Mr. Lodee 
bas already obtained two ox three contracts, — British Mail, 














¥ On the Door-Step. 





We were sitting on the door step— 
Iremember .t so well; 
She was half in shadows hidden 
Save where the moonlight fell, 
And the dear head resting 
With its wavy, soft brown hair, 
Made more than ever lovely 
The face I thought so fair. 


Iknow we talked but little, 
And at last, beneath the stone, 
We heard the cricket chirping 
So clearly all alone, 
Till my heart had mustered courage 
To tell her then and there, 
How for her sweet sake truly 
*T would all things do and dare. 


Then came the soft, shy answer, 
Asher shining eyes dropped low, 

“My heart is mine no longer; 
‘Twas yielded long ago!” 

And even as she doomed me 
To misery and pain, 

The soft cheeks filled with dimples, 
Gathering o'er and o'er again, 


How well I now remember 
That, turning fast away, 
t I would not heed the whisper 
That softly bade me stay, 
| Till, at the low gate turning, 
Her face once more to see, 
I saw the tear drops shining 
} In the eyes that followed me, 


Ah! then, yith heart fast beating, 
To her side I turned again, 
‘ “Oh, tell me, Madge, my darling, 
Has my love been all in vain ? 
You do not love another ? 
Your words wereonly play ? 
Look up and answer truly— 
Madge must | go away ” 


Again the dimples gathered, 
E’en while the moon’s pure light 
Betrayed the tears still shining, 
Like dew drops soft and bright, 
“My heart was mine no longer; 
I have given it, "tis true; 
Why could you not have waited ? 
Because—ah! | meant you!” 





IN THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


A STORY OF A COOLIE REVOLT. 


The clipper ship Transit was lying in 

Macao Roads waiting for a cargo of coolies, 

* the first instalment of which was already 
alongside. They were destined for the is-. 
land of Cuba, and were to be landed at 
Havana. 

Considerable alterations had been made 
for the accommodation of the natives, and 
at the same time additional security added 
for the safety of officers and crew. The 
fore and main hatches had been fitted with 
a heavy iron grating, securely bolted to 
the combings, while over the main a species 
of iron cage had been constructed, fitted 
with a door, and secured by bolts. 

The ship carried three mates, a boat- 
swain, and sixteen men, which with cap- 
tain, steward, and cook, completed the 
Transit’s complement. 

*. The chief mate, John Maynard, was a 
handsome young son of the ocean, stalwart 
and brave. The second mate, Mr. Halpin, 
was a good, efficient officer, while the third 
officer was yet a young boy, scarcely 
twenty. 

Half a dozen sailors, armed ‘with cut- 
lagses ground sharp as razors, buckled 
around their waists, and with loaded mus- 
kets, stood on either side of the gangway 
as the coolies filed over the side from the 
large tanka boats alongside that had re- 
ceived their freight at the barracoons. 

Two days out from port, the steward, 
who had contracted the fever while at 
Macao, died, leaving no alternative to Cap- 
tain Sylvester, but to choose another, and 
from the ranks of the coolies. He could 
not well select one from the crew, there 











waa none too many on deck, and the du- | 


ties were far from light, so a Chinaman, 
Assam by name, was duly installed in the 
cabin. 

' His dark eyes littered with some 
strong inward emotion as he stood humbly, 
ever cringingly before the captain listen- 
ing to his directions; but he made no 
other demonstration; the captain took no 
notice of it, and he was suffered to depart 
(without futher delay. 

't Stowed away in the run of the ship abaft 
A@he cabin, were some twenty thousand dol- 
‘lars, a portion of the ship’s earnings, safe- 
lly packed in kegs, The fact had been 


ee 


THE ALBION. 





carefully concealed by the officers trom the 
crew, and as for the coolies it would have 
been adding coals to the fire had they but 
an inkling of the dangerous secret. 

On the morning of the third day Cap- 
tain Sylvester crawled into the run of the 
vessel, leaving the door open behind him, 
his object being to look after the safe 
stowage of the specie. Without a mo- 
ment’s warning he came upon the Chinese 
steward, who was too intent upon what he 
had before him to notice the approach of 
his master. 

The Chinaman by some means had man- 
aged to break open a keg containing the 
precious metal, and the glittering contents 
lay exposed to the sparkling avaricious 
gaze of the wily native. 

For a moment Sylvester was so taken by 
surprise, so overcome by a nameless terror 
as jto be incapable of motion, and large 
drops of perspiration rolled down his pallid 
face. 

Recovering himself he roared out in a 
voice of thunder, “You infernal scoundrel 
what are you doing here?” And scramb- 
ling forward the irate captain attempted to 
grapple with his dangerous foe. But the 
steward, quick as a flash of lightning, 
evaded the captain’s blow, dealt him one 
as he glided by, and while Sylvester was 
floundering among the boxes and barrels, 
bewildered and half stunned, the Chinese 
steward sprang through the low door, dart- 
ed out of the cabm and disappeared on 
deck. 

No one took particular notice of the fel- 
fow’s movements as he sauntered careless- 
ly along, pausing for a moment bythe iron 
cage which covered ‘the main hatch. The 
ladder was crowded with coolies, and te 
them he ‘addressed a few rapid, gutteral 
sentences, atthe same time applying a key 
to the door which he had purloined from 
the captain’s state room, Gilancing quick- 
ly aft, he withdrew to one side, and that 
instant a prolonged und terrible cry burst 
from the coolies, followed Ly a tremendous 
rush up the ladders. - 

With one bound the treacherous native 
sprang upon the nearest sentinel, and be- 
fore the sailor, completely taken by sur- 
prise could recover, his musket had been 
snatched from his hand, anda blow trom 
the same stretched the poor fellow lifeless 
on the deck. 

Like the rush of some mountain torrent 
the coolies swamed on deck, carrying every- 
thing before them. ‘The sentinels were 
literally swallowed up by the infuriated 
mob of yelling demons, and were never 
seen again. 

Maynard, together with the second mate 
and man at the wheel, were the sole occu- 
pants of the quarter deck, and upon them, 
all unarmed us they were, the mob rushed. 

Amid the din and uproar Maynard heard 
the voice of Captain Sylvester calling upon 
him to jump through the skylight. 

“Jump, my lad, and bear a hand. 
the cabin doors barricaded.” 

The mate required no second bidding. 
With a shout to the second mate to follow, 
he sprang through the frail structure, and 
the next instant the two officers were side 
by side with Sylvester, who hurriedly 
thrust into their hands a loaded revolver 
apiece. 

There was no time for congratulations, 
the aperture above their heads was dark- 
ened fora moment by a huge Coolie, who 
was on the point of leaping after the fugi- 
tives, when the crack of Maynard's revolver 
saved him the trouble, and he fell head- 
long into the cabin. Another and another 
followed in quick succession, but not a 
Chinaman succeeded in gaining an entrance 
alive. 

With a yell of baffled rage, the Coolies 
renewed the assault; but this time their ef- 
forts were directed against the doors of the 
forward cabin, They speedily yielded to 
the shower of blows, and in a few moments 
were reduced to so many splinters. But 
Captain Sylvester had not been idle after 
recovering from the blow dealt him by his 
steward. Every available piece of furni- 
ture, heavy tables, chests and moveable 
articles had been converted into a barri- 
cade which effectually resisted the fuyious 
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attempts of the now thoroughly aroused 
mob. 

Maynard and his companion fired with a 
cool, collected aim over the friendly cover, 
and at every discharge a Coolie passed to 
his last account. Their cries of fiendish 
rage rent the air with redoubled violence 


at being so long baulked of their prey, 


while their leader, the ex-steward, danced 
and capered about like a lunatic. 

The dead bodies of the Coolies lay piled 
one across another, the survivors making 
no attempt to assist their wounded com- 
rades. ‘heir ardor had been dampened by 
the severe check they had sustained, and 
retiring from the scene of the conflict, they 
held a hurried consultation—a respite that 
was made the most of by Maynard and his 
companion in repairing and strengthening 
the barricade which had suffered somewhat 
from the frantic efforts of the mob. 

An ominous silence had fallen upon the 
ship, which boded no good to the three res- 
olute men who held possession of the cabin. 
With anxious hearts and fingers pressing 
the triggers of their fire-arms they stood 





straining both ears and eyes to discover 
what might be gomg on among their en- | 
emies. 

Suddenly a simultaneous yell burst from | 
the hoarse throats of the gang, followed by 
a united rush which shook the vessel. 

“Look to the cabin doors, Maynard; I 
will take care of the skylight!’ shouted 
Sylvester, in an undaunted tone; and | 
again the crash of fireearms, mingled , 
with eries of pain, resounded through the | 
ship. 

In the meanwhile the ship, left to the 
merey of the winds and waves, was driving 
along before the wind with no one to con- 
trol her movements. 

Both Sylvester and Maynard were well 
aware that both shoals and reefs abounded 
in the vicinity, which added to the deep 
anxiety preying upon them. Unless the 
contest was decided in their favor, and the 
Coolies driven below ina short time, a com- | 
mon death might overwhelm besieged and 
‘'o add to the perplexities and 
dangers which appeared to hem the little 
band on all sides, night was coming on, 
and, under cover of darkness, the Chinese 
steward might obtain the mastery by some 
subtle strategy. 

The whistling of the wind, the splash of 
the rising waves, and the flapping of can- 
yass aloft, were theonly sounds that reach- 
ed the ears ef those in the cabin. 

But it was only for a moment or two 
that the treacherous calm reigned over tho 
ship. 

A shout of triumph rang through the 
vessel, followed bya few rapid orders, then, 
without a moment’s warning, a bale of 
oakum, soaked in turpentine and oil, was 
hurled through the open skylight. The 
burning fragments were scattered about 
the cabin, and as flames and smoke fol- 
lowed, a cry of dismay escaped Sylvester's 
lips. 

“My God! they have us now,” he mur- 
mured, 

And he staggered back, his face pale as 
death in the ruddy glow of the flames. 

But the calm, deep voice of the mate re- 
sounded in his ears, restoring both confi- 
dence and courage. 

“Give me some wet blankets, Captain 
Sylvester, and bear a hand, we will soon 
smother the fire. The second mate is 
guarding the forward door, and he is more 
than a match for the devils. Work sharp 
sir, and we will yet gain the day.” 


besiegers. 


The two men worked with a will, know- 
ing full well what depended upon their ef- 
forts. Despite the clouds of blinding 
smoke which nearly drove them out of the 
cabin, they persevered, fighting the new 
enemy inch .by inch, which every moment 
gained, despite their utmost efforts. 

The situation was certainly a desperate 
one, as inch by inch the blinding smoke 
drove them back until they were forced to 
take refuge in the forward cabin. 

“Tis useless to struggle, Maynard; we 
have exhausted all our resources; we must 
die.” 





“Courage!” cried Maynard. “Help may 


come.”” 


iiven as he spoke a deep, heavy report 
reverberated over the ocean. “What was 
that?” he asked, in the next breath. 

“It sounded ikea cannon. Hark! there 
it is again!” 

And the three nen crowded close up to 
the barricade, while a low hum of conster- 
nation was heard among the insurgents. 

“Now is your time, Captain Sylvester. A 
man-of-war is bearing down upon us. In 
less than half an hour we shall be rescued 
—if we van hold out. The Coolies are too 
intent upon the strange vessel to watch us. 
We'll make a dash for the main rigging, 
and under cover of the darkness there will 
be no trouble. Stand by, Halpin.” 

“I am ready, and my revolver also,” 
growled the second mate. 

“Are you, Captain Sylvester ?” 

“You have saved our lives; you lead, and 
T will follow.” 

“Then forward, and shoot the first one 
who stands in our way.” 

And, with a bound, the three men cleared 
the barricade, gained the deck, springing 
on to the rail before the astonished Coolies 
realized what was going on. 

They rushed in a body toward the three 
fugitives, but the rapid crack of the re- 
volvers soon quelled their ardor, and sent 
them howling to cover, while the whistling 
of a round shot above their heads caused 
all to look to windward, where a large, 
heavy-sparred vessel, under al{ sail, loomed 
up, the open ports reveling her deck 
crowded with men. 

The Coolies could make no use of the 
muskets thay had wrested from the hands 
of the murdered sentinels, having no am- 
munition, and they had already expended 
the charges with which they had been 
loaded. 

Thethensurvivors were therefore compar- 
atively safe, and from the main-top, where 
they had taken refuge, contented them- 
selves in watching the movements of the 
man-of-war. 

She was soon within speaking distance, 
and, ranging close alongside, took in at a 
glance the true state of affairs. Sheering 
under the counter, scores of nimble sailors, 
armed to the teeth, leaped aboard, the 
Coctfes sullenly retired to their quarters, 
and in ten minutes the fire was subdued, 
the Coolies secured, and all danger over, 

A sufficient number of sailors were de- 
tailed by the commander to work the ship 
into Singapore, where a new crew was se- 
cured, and the vessel enabled to continue 
her voyage. But it is needless to add that 
a sharp and vigilant lookout was kept upon 
the treacherous crowd. 

The instigator of the mutiny, the Chinese 
steward, was placed in double irons, an 
confined in the run of the ship, alongside 
the kegs of gold which he had so much 
coveted, and when he again saw the sun it 
was to land on theshores of “the ever faith- 
ful isle.” 


—_————— 


A CAPRICIOUS CAT. 





A clergyman’s cat at West Springfield 
has shown some remarkable symptoms of 
natural depravity. After giving birth to 
seven kittens recently, of various colors, 
she removed the two blackest from the 
group, and utterly refused to take any no- 
tice of them. No sooner were they restored 
to her nest than she again and again eject- 
ed them, and death finally relieved the lit- 
tle waifs. And this in defiance to the fif- 
teenth amendment, which declares there 
shu be no distinction on account of color! 
No other than a Massachusetts cat would 
have dared to thus offend the majesty of 
the law. 





The plan for the publie forum to be 
erected by Mr. David Sintor in Cin- 
cinnati, contemplates an esplanade 
forty-eight feet wide, running the 
length of the square, and in the mid- 
dle a splendid bronze forum and _ plat- 
form, with noble approaches, in the 
centre a pedestal supporting a bronze 
statue — “Queen of the West’’— and 
below and around it figures symboliz- 
ing trade, agriculture, science, arts, 
&c,—all in bronze, 
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She had a bow of yellow horn, 

Like the old moon at early morn. 

She had three arrows, sirong and good, 
Steel set in feathered cornel-wood. 

Like purest pearl her left breast shone, 
Above her kirtle’s emerald zone. 

Her right was bound in silk well knit, 

Lest her bowstring should sever it. 

Ripe lips she had, and clear gray eyes, 

And hair, pure gold, blown hoiden-wise 
Across her face like shining mist 

That with dawn’s flush is faintly kissed. 
Her limbs,how matched and round and fine! 
How free,like song! How strong, Ifke wine, 
And, timed to music wild and sweet, 

How swift her silver-sandalled feet! 

Single of heart and strong of hand, 

W iwd-l ke she wandered through the land. 
No man, or king, or lord, or churl— 

Dared whisper love to that fair girL 

And woe to him who came upon 

Her nude, at »ath, like Acteon! 


So dire his fate, that one who heard 
The flutter of a bathing bird— 


What time he crossed a breezy wood— 
Felt sudden quickening of his blood, 

Cast one shy Jook, then ran away 

Far through the green, thick groves of May, 


Afeared lest, down the wind of spring, 
He'd hear an arrow whispering. 


SEEING A TRAGEDY. 


Some thirty years ago, I took a little one 
with me to see the grand Christmas piece 
ata theatre hundreds of miles away from 
here—for theatres seem to me to be all 
much of a muchness, while the people in 
one are about the same as the people in an- 
other. A piece of some kind was being 
performed; but, after listening for a few 
minutes, my memory took me back to the 
old scene when I went to see a comedy 
which turned out to be the most fearful 
tragedy I ever looked upon. 

It was an exceedingly full: night at the 
theatre, and though we reached the doors 
in pretty good time, we were aftera great 
many more, and had to go slowly up the 
great corkscrew staircase, crowded with 
good-tempered people, laughing and push- 
ing their way up. Twice over I felt dis- 
posed to give itup; but I thought the child 
would be so disappointed, and I kept on, 
taking her upon my back at last, when the 
crowding was worse, and at last getting 
past the pay barrier, and hurrying up the 
endless steps. 

There was a regular sea of heads before 
me when I stood at last looking for a fa- 
vorable spot; andsoon finding that taking a 
seat meant seeing nothing of the perform- 
ance, $I continued to wedge my way along 
between two rows of seats occupied by peo- 
ple loud in their protestations that there 
was no room, till I found a standing-place 
in front of one of the stout supports of the 
upper gallery—a pillar that I have always 
thought of since as the saving of my life. 

lam not going to discuss whether the- 
atres are good or bad places, but I know 
that night the greatest enjoyment I had 
was in watching my little girl’s animated 
countenance as her eyes rested upon the 
handsome chandelier, now upon the boxes 
full of well-dressed people, then half-danc- 
ing with delight at the strains from the or- 
chestra ; while her delight bordered almost 
upon excitement when the curtain drew up 
and a showy piece was performed. 

Hundreds must have been turned from 
the doors that night, for, excepting in the 
principal parts of the house, there was not 
standing room, while the heat was fright- 
ful. In our poor part of the house we had 
been wedged in till there was not a vacant 
spot to be seen, while between the acts the 
men and women, with their baskets of ap- 
ples and oranges, came forcing their way 
through, and always terribly angry with 
me, asI stood leaning against my pillar, 
for being in their way. 

All at once I turned all of a cold shiver, 
and then the blood seemed to run back to 
my heart, while my hands were wet with 
perspiration; for quite plainly I had smelt 
that unmistakable odor of burning wood. 
I looked about me; all was as it should be— 
people were eating, drinking and laughing, 
the curtain wae down, and the orchestra 





“Fancy,” thought I to myself; and I 
leaned back against my pillar once more, 
resting my hands upon my child’s shoul- 
ders, as we stood there, exactly opposite 
the center of the stage, and consequently 
as far from the doors as possible, while the 
recollection of that tremendous corkscrew 
staircase made me shudder again; and, 
fancy or no fancy, I took hold of the child’s 
arm, meaning to force myself through the 
crowd and get out. 

Once I nearly started, but hesitated, 
thinking how disappointed she would be to 
leave when the best part of the perform. 
ance was to come; twice I was going, and 
so hesitated for about five minutes—just 
long enough to enable me to reach the 
staircase and begin running down. Just 
five minutes; and then, smelling the fire 
once more, | grasped the child’s arm, said, 
“Come along,” and had made two. steps, 


by the pillar. 

I won't call it presence of mind, for fear 
of being considered vain; but I felt sure 
that, if I wished to save my child’s life, my 
place was by that pillar in the center, for I 
knew the people would rush right and left 
towards the doors at the first alarm. 

And now, what made me start back? 
Why, the sight of several people hurrying 
toward the door; of one here and another 
there starting up and looking anxiously 
around, as if aware of coming danger; of 
people whispering together, and anxious 
faces beginning to show among those which 
smiled. ‘hen camea dead pause; the band 
had ceased playing, and the musicians were 
hurrying out through the door beneath the 


stage, upsetting their music-stands as they 
went. Still, people did not move, but 
seemed wondering, till right at the top 
above the curtain there was a faint flash of 
light, and atiny wreath of faint blue smoke, 
when a shriek, which rang through the 
whole place, was heard—the most horrible, 
despairing cry I ever heard—a ery which 
acted like a shock to every soul present, 
and unlocked their voices; for, before the 
eye had seen another flash the whole audi- 
ence was afoot, shrieking, yelling, and 
swaying backward and forward in a way 
most horrible, and never to be forgotten. 
Box doors crashed as men flung them open 
and the hurrying crowd in the passage 
dashed them to again, making the people 
shriek more than ever, as they 
themselves fastened in. 

First one and then another man rushed 
from behind the curtain upon the stage, 
moving his arms and speaking; but they 
might as well have shouted to a storm, as 
the cry of “Fire!”’ rang through the house 
and people tore toward the doors. Self, 
self, self, seemed to be the only thought, 
as men clambered into the upper gallery, 
or dropped down into ours. Scores climb- 
ed down into the boxes; hundreds dashed 
frantically along, trampling others 
under foot, and even clambering over the 
heads of the dense, wedged-in throng, try- 
ing to reach the doors; but all hindering 
one another. 

It would have been a madman’s act; but 
I wanted to run too, and be one of the surg- 
ing crowd—to be in action at a time when 
one’s blood ran cold to hear the horrible 
groans and shrieks of the frightened mob, 
wedged into a mass, from which now and 
then a horrid ery rose from a poor wretch 
beaten down and trampled under foot. I 
closed my eyes for a moment, but I could 
see plainly enough the horrors that were 
going on upon that staircase; and yet I 
nad to fight hard against not only self, 
but the mob that swayed backwards and 
forward past me, some making for one 
door, and some for the other, perhaps only 
to return again shrieking with horror; 
while more then one, in climbing over the 
rails in front of the gullery, fell headlong 
into the pit. 

As soon as I had been able to collect my- 
self a little, 1 had caught hold of my child, 
and laid her at full length beneath the 
nearest seat; and there she lay, too terri- 
fied to move, while people leaped from 


fancied 





seat to seat, over and over her, and I all 
the time clung desperately to that pillar 





than once I was nearly dragged away, but 
it acted as a break to the violence of the 
onslaughts, and whichever way the crowd 
came | sheltered myself behind it. 

I felt that it was madnessto try and get 
out; though, had I been alone, I should 
have tried to reach the pit by climbing 
from tier to tier; but with a child it was 
impossible. My best plan seemed to be to 
follow the example of a gray-haired old 
man who wis holding on by the rrilings 
infront of the gallery, and calmly, to all 
appearance, watching the progress of the 
tire; though I shuddered as I saw the 
progress it was making; the curtain was 
dropping in fiery flakes upon the stage , 
scenery and woodwork were falling, crash- 
ing down; while from over the chanderlier 
inthe centre of the ceiling a red glowing 


| light kept playing, towards which the 


when I saw that I was too late, and dashed | 
back to where I had stood a minute before, 
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smoke from the stage floated in wreaths. 

Crash! crash! crash! wings and flies 
kept falling upon the stage, now from 
back to front one blaze, from which the 
sparks, likea golden whirlwind, rushed up 
amid the smoke, while the roar became 
fiercer and fiercer as the currents of air 
rushed toward the body of the flame, and 
fanned it into fresh fury. The glow now 
fell upon my face, and [ turned to fly, 
for there seemed greater danger in staying 
than in attempting to escape; for the 
gallery was now nearly empty, though the 
cries, shouts and groans from the staircase 
were still awful. 

Ihad already leaped over two or three 
benches, when I remembered the child, and 
dashed back to drag out the little trembling 
thing, pale andhalf stifled with the crawling 
smoke which spread through the place. 
The next moment I had her on my back, 
and hurried to the right-hand door; but 
here the struggling and turmoil was fear- 
ful, and I turned and made my way to the 
other, climbing over the broken-down bar- 
rier at the back of the gallery, beneath 
which lay two women groaning. 

I looked back; there were the flames, 
now crawlingaround the pillars on each 
side of the stage, and licking and playing 
among the curtains of the private boxes. 
The audience had all gone from the other 
parts of the house, but men were darting 
out of the orchestra door, bringing with 
them loads of anything valuable they could 
reach from the flames. 

In front of the gallery still sat the old 
man leaning over the railings, and, with 
a half-dread upon me that something was 
wrong, | hurried back and shook him 
heavily, when I started back in horror as 
he fell across the benches, turning up the 
most hideously distorted face I ever saw, as 
he lay evidently in a fit from fright. 

The flames were coming nearer and 
nearer, and the smoke yrew more and more 
stifling. The anxiety to be out of this hor- 
rible place was intense, but I could not go 
and leave « fellow-creature helpless in such 
a place; so once more making my way to 
the open door, I sat down the child close 
by the women, leaped back from bench to 
bench, and somehow contrived to bear the 
old man and draw him to the top of the 
staircase, where I staggered against the 
wall, overcome with dread, for the child 
was gone. “Had she been taken down the 
stris?” I asked the women, and shook 
them roughly to get an answer; but they 
were quite insensible. It was too much to 
bear, and I dashed down the staircase, up 


which still came the sounds of yelling and 
struggling, as the people fought their way 
toward safety; but every here and there 
the crippled and wounded of the fight were 
left behind, to crawl slowly downward, 
their countenances distorted and blanched 
with horror. 

Round and round, ever downward, I 
dashed, till I came upon a party of men 
coming up, headed by a body of policemen 
—for the staircase was at length open; 
and in reply to my hurried inquiries, I 
learnt that they met a man carrying a 
child, and the next moment I was down in 
the entrance, catching the little one out 
of the arms of the man who had turned 
back to bring her down. 

And now, as I stood there faint and ex- 
hausted. 1 saw first one and then another 
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brought down, crushed and bleeding, till I 
staggered off, the child taking me home, 
farther and farther from the lurid light be- 
hind, toward which people were hurrying 
from all directions; for I was giddy and 
confused, but none the less thankful for 
my escape. 

I visited the smoking ruins the next day, 
and learned how that every one had been 
brought out of the place, though the list of 
dead, dying and ded was thing 
awful. Butthere,tuese horrors are common , 
they create a little excitement at the time, 
but people forget them when some new 
catastrophe occurs. It may be from hav- 
ing a good memory, but night or day, it is 
all the same—I can always close my eyes 
and see again the horrors of that real 
tragedy. 


ANECDOTE OF JUDGE WEST. 








Many years ago there lived in Tolland, 
Conn., Judge West, who had been a mag- 
istrate for many years and was also eleot- 
ed to the Connecticut General Assembly. 
One day as the Judge was in his field plow- 
ing, having an ox team with a boy for a 
driver, a man came in great haste with 
no hat on, coat badly torn and looking as 
though he had fared hard in a huand-to- 
hand encounter. The Judge, who conjec. 
tured what was the trouble, kept on plow- 
ing merely asking: 

“What is the matter, Nate Smith? You, 
seem to be in a hurry.’’ 

“Matter enough,” said Nate, following 
along; “you see, we had a little fuss, Bill 
Jones and me, down at the tavern. He in- 
sulted me, and because I resented it, he 
pitched in and nearly half killed me as you 
see, Now, I want you to give mea writ,” 

“Can't do it,” said the Judge. 

“I won’t stand the abuse of that rascal 
Jones any longer,” said Nate, “and I must 
have a writ.” 

“If you had been at home about your 
business,’’ replied the Judge, who still kept 
on plowing, “you would had no 
trouble.”’ ; k 

“If you don’t give me a writ, I’ll have 
you brought before your betters,’ said 
Nate, thinking to accomplish his object by 
a threat. 

“Whoa!” said the Judge.’ 
me that whip.’’ 

The Judge, who was a powerful man, 
gave Nate a good whipping and resumed 
his work as though nothing unusual had 
happened. 

Smith was hardly out of sight before a 
man came puffing and blowing from an 
other direction. 

“What's the matter with you, Jones?” 
said the Judge. 

“The mutter is,” said he, when he got 
his breath, “I’ve been assaulted and abus- 
ed by Nate Smith at the tavern, and I want 
a writ for his arrest.” 

“What business had you to be at the 
tavern? If you had been about your work, 
at home, Smith would not have troubled 
you.” 

“Give me a writ or I'll have you before 
your betters before night,” 

“Whoa! Boy, give me the whip.” 

The Judge gave Bill a sound thrashing 
with the ox whip and went on with his 
work. After going around the field once 
or twice, the Judge stopped and delivered 
himself of the following : 

“Well, John,” said he, addressing the 
boy, “I declare, I believe I have broken 
thelaw! But I’ve done those rascals jus- 
tice, anyhow.” 

It is, perhaps, needless to add that 
Judge West was not “brought before hia 
betters.” 


have 


“Boy give 
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4G avium mneig Says LNAt the Follows 
ing letter, written in London on August 21, 
1762, to a colonist of Virginia, is still in ex. 
istence: “We send you a shipment, one 
widow and eleven maids, for wives of the 
people of Virginia. There has been speciak 
care in the choice of them, for there hath 
not one of them been received but upon 
good recommendations. In case they cans 
not be presently ‘married, we desire that 
they mayj be] put with several houscholdersa 
that have wives until they can be provideg 
with husbands.” 






















































































Beneath the western heaven's span 
Has sunk the golden day; 

The cloud’s rich sunset hues and tints 

Have died in shadeaway; 

The dim night comes frum out the east 

With gloom and vapor gray. 


The stars far in the sky’s blue depths 
Their vigils ‘gin to keep; 

The moon aboye yon eastern hill 
Climbs up the lofty steep: 

The night winds steal with gentle wing 
Above the flowers asleep. 


The b rls upon the tuneless spray 
Havy folded close their wings; 
And to the silent night alone 

The winding river sings; 

Its song is of the woods and meade— 
A bundred happy things. 


No voice is in the tranquil air, 

No murmur save its own; 

The earth is hushed as heaven above, 
Where, girt with cloudy zone, 

The moon goes up among the stars 
To take her ebon throne. 


Sweet calm, and undisturbed repose, 
O’er all the landscape rest; 

Yet is there in the breathless scene 

A voice which thrills the breast, 

_ Asomething, which in thanks and love 


May only be expressed. 
Chambers’ Journal 





LOVE'S TRANSFORMATION. 
Ernest Courtney, in dressing-gown and 
slippers, sat thinking—thinking deeply. 
Although but eight-and-twenty years had 
passed over him, his face wore a restless, 
tired look, as though he had no aim, no in- 
terest, in life. In short, he seemed to be 
simply a remarkably handsome gentle- 
man of fashion, whom wealth, flattery and 
ease had spoiled for all the earnest pur- 
poses of existence. 
' By-and-by he arose. 
“I have decided,” he said, as he extin- 
guished his light. “I must marry the 
heiress, who is coming here to-morrow.” 
‘And with alight laugh, and a curl of his 
_ handsome lip, as though he half scorned 
‘himself for his resolution, he betook him- 
self to his slumbers. 
_Ernest Courtney was the son of a small 
farmer. When amere child he had been 
adopted by a wealthy uncle and removed 
to the city, where he was taught to con- 
his uncle’s wealth his own, and where 
wish was gratified as soon as formed. 
> wonder thatthe manly energy which 
distinguished his brothers, and which 
might have been his under other cireum- 
stances, had been undermined and al- 
most effaced from his character. 
A few years before the opening of our 
story, his uncle had tried to force him into 
a marriage which was in every way dis- 
tasteful to him. A quarrel ensued, and 
the nephew was disinherited. He would 
doubtless have been restored to favor in 
time, but his uncle suddenly dying, he was 
left with a very small legacy, and very 
expensive tastes and habits, disappointed 
and aimless, His friends—and he had 
many, for he conversed brilliantly, was 
well educated and generous—were unani- | 
-. mous in the opinion that if his ambition 
was once aroused he could do and be any- | 
thing he chose. But as yet, when the most 
energetic among them tried to stir him up 
to action and to help him in the way of | 
wealth and eminence, he only said, “It is | 
toolate now; Ihave neither the strength | 
“nor inclination to build up a fortune,” 
throwing” all the blame of his indolence 
upon his education. So at last they left | 
him to nurse his white hands and his dis- | 
appointment in peace, 
' Do notthink him effeminate or utterly | 
less. Remember, he had been taught | 
to consider himself the heir to certain vast | 
wealth and to look upon all labor, whether | 
of hand or brain, as unnecessary; had been | 
| 





flattered and petted, and, as I have said, | 
apparently utterly spoiled for any other 
condition in life. 
No, although not possessed of an income 
to enable him to make what he considered | 
a respectable appearance in society, yet he | 
never ceased to be a favorite with the 
ladies of the highest circles; for hir chiv- 
alry, his tenderness, his deep admiration 
for the other sex, as well as his handsome 
person and pleasing manner, were irresisti- | 


| ly despising himself for being content with 


| prove 





ple; 80 Iar, nowever, he seemed to shrink 
from matrimony, although he knew that 
many hearts as well as fortunes might be 
his for the asking. 

Thus _ he had lived for two years, inward- 


his poverty, yet having no ambition to im- 
his condition, when, finding debts 
slowly but surely accumulating, he had 
come down to a pleasant seaside resort, 
where he resolved to choose between mar- 
rying money or selecting some method 
of earning it. He had been here tut a few 
days, when, asif fate had decided for him, 
he heard from his hos: that an immensely 
wealthy and very handsome young orphan 
had written to engage rooms in the very 
hotel where he was stopping. His final 
resolution has already been told. 

A group of gentlemen, among whom 
was Ernest Courtney, were smoking on 
the veranda asthe carriage drove up, and 
from it alighted a lady in the most stylish 
of traveling costumes, followed by a slender 
figure also tastefully but more quietly are 
rayed. Ernest glanced up eagerly as the 
tirst ascended the steps, and caught a 
glimpse of apair of brilliant dark eyes, a 
rich complexion, altogether a handsome 
fuce, and resolved to woo and win her if 
possible. 

That evening there was a hop at the 
hotel. ‘The newly arrived had not appear- 
ed at dinner, but in the course of the even- 
ing, Ernest, who had been watching for her, 
saw the dark beauty in a large recess, al- 
ready surrounded by admirers, and talking 
He sought an introdue- 
tion, and was received as graciously as 
heart could wish, She began a pleasant 
chat with Ernest congratulated 
himeelf that he making a favorable 
Presently she turned to 8 


lady who stood at a little distance, and 
called “Alice !” softly. The lady turned, 
and the dark-eyed Miss Ingersol pre- 
sented her as “My cousin, Miss Heywood.” 

And Ernest bowed; but his delighted 
eyes rested upon the sweetest face he 
thought he had everseen. A pair of large, 
deep, half mournful blue eyes looked at 
him from beneath their white, drooping 
lids, fringed with long brown lashes, It 
was indeed a beautiful face, glorified by 
the wondrous eyes and the shiny waves of 
dark brown hair above the pale, pure 
forehead. The slender form was clad in 
some white, gossamer fabric, and her only 
ornaments were pale blue violets at the 
white throat, and fastened above the brow 
with atiny silver star. Ernest Courtney 
looked one moment, and the next sur- 
rendered his heart wholly. He- was in 
love for the first time. 

I cannot tell you of the struggle in his 


with animation, 


him, and 
was 


impression. 


mind that night, and indeed, for many 
weeks it continued. If he married Miss 
Ingersol — and she plainly showed him 


that his company was very agreeable to 
her—he would gain at once wealth, ease, 
and a beautiful wife, without an effort. 
Yet, when the sweet, pale face of her cousin 
Alice came up before him, he felt that he 
could never take another to his heart, al- 
though to possess her was impossible; he 
could not drag her down to miserable 
poverty, even if she were willing. Never 
had he so regretted his idle youth; never 
so wished for the wealth that should have 
been his. 

So Fthe weeks flew by, and Ernest Court- 
ney, lingering likea moth about the flame, 
came to love the sweet, quiet Alice with an 
intensity of which he had never dreamed 
himself capable. At first he struggled 
against it, and sought much the company 
of Miss Ingersol and others; but when en- 
gaged in the most brilliant conversation, 
or entertained by the sprightliest wit, he 
could not keep his glance from following 
her every motion; and when at last he saw 
that the lovely eyes would droop, and the 
pale cheek flush, as he approached, there 
came a noble purpose into his soul which 
added a new brightness to his face, a new 
hope to his heart, which aroused and re- 
generated and made him a man. 

He would work for her. He would win 
wealth and honor for her. He had formed 
no plans, but what it was possible for man 
todo he would dg for the hope of calling 
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Alice Heywood his own. 
was fixed. 

Walking on the star-lit beach, he told 
her his story. He asked for no assurances 
—bound her by no promise—but simply 
told her of his love, and how it had aroused 
him from his indolent apathy, and of his 
resolve to become a worker for her sake. 
He told her, a little falteringly, that were 
she free when his purpose was accomplish- 
ed, he would seek her as the only woman 
he ever loved or ever could love; then he 
held out his hand in farewell, for the next 
morning they would all depart in different 
directions for their homes. She laid her 
trembling hand in his,and raised her love- 
ly tearful eyes to his, and, seeing how hard 
it was for him to leave her thus, and how 
firmly he held his emotions in check lest 
he might wrong her by a single word, she 
slowly, half fearfully, raised her sweet lips 
for a kiss: One moment he clasped her close 
to his throbbing heart, and he was gone. 


His resolution 


* * 7 * * 

Five years after. The city of N—had 
gathered to hear one of ‘the most popular 
lecturers of the day. The hall was packed 
to its utmost capacity, for not only was 
the speaker noted for his eloquence, but he 
also was the author of aseriesof papers bear- 
ing upon a political controversy then rag- 
ing, which had at once placed him among 
the ablest youthful logicians in the land. 

A hush fell upon the audience as the 
lecturer entered, and with graceful, manly 
dignity ascended the rostrum; and as he 
turned his handsome, intellectual face to- 


ward the expectant people, many recog- 
nized in him the once indolent Ernest 
Courtney. 


The orator sent his piercing eye over’ the 
sea of faces, when suddenly he started 
almost imperceptibly, and a flush mounted 
to his very brow; then, with a new fire in 
his eyes, a new earnestness and pathos 
in his voice, he began one of his most 
glowing, eloquent addresses. Soon tossing 
aside his notes, he came forward to the 
edge of the rostrum, and, seeming to for- 
get all but his theme, with glowing eyes 
and passionate voice he held his audience 
spell-bound until the last words of his 
triumphant peroration had died away. 
For an instant there was a deep hush, fol- 
lowed by thunders of applause, and the 
people streamed ov‘, with enthusiastic 
praises on their lips. 

Ernest Courtney made his way through 
the partially cleared hall straight ‘toward 
agroup whom he seemed to know. The 
eloquent light had not faded from his eyes, 
nor the flush from his face, as he held out 
his hand, saying,— 

“Miss Alice—Miss Heywood—have you 
forgotten me ?” 

She raised her face which had not lost 
one iota of its loveliness, and looked at him 
through eyes swimming in tears, and, though 
she said not a word, he knew that his 
years of toil had not been in vain. 

He accompanied Alice and her uncle to 
their hotel, and there he told her how for 
her dear sake he had won a place and 
name, and asked her toshare it with him. 
He told her that he would win yet more 
for her in coming years, and asked her 
to cheer him and inspire him for future ef- 
forts by her loved presence. 

“Mr. Courtney,” she said, softly, laying 
her hand in his; “my brave, noble Ernest, 
Iam yours, to claim when you choose; but 
first I have a confession to make. I—not 
Mies Ingersol—am the heiress, That mis- 
take made so long ago by the seaside oc- 
eurred through some letters which Bell 


Ingersol wrote for me, engaging rooms for 
us. Soon after our arrival, I found from 
some remarks which I overheard that Bell 
was mistaken for the possessor of wealth, 
and I for the dependent cousin, and I 
begged Bell not to correct the mistake, 
partly for amusement, and partly through 
an only half acknowledged desire to see if 
I might be loved for myself alone. The 
result you know; but youdo not know how 
hard it was when you told me of your love 
tosend you forth, Only the knowledge 
that I could-not be happy with a husband 
whom I did not respect and revere as well 
as loye caused moto prove you ae I did. 





That autumn I went to Europe, accom- 
panied by my cousin Bell and her father, 
who is my guardian, where Bell mar 
ried, and whence I have just returned. 
Now you have my story; am I forgiven?” 
she said. 

“Oh, my love! my love!” he cried, fold- 
ing herin his arms. “I thank you, oh, I 
thank you, for what you have done for 
me! But tell me, dearest, if you loved 
me even then? How could you go so far 
abroad, and remain so long, knowing I 
longed in vain for one occasional glimpse 
of your sweet face to cheer me ?” 

Ernest,” ashe suid, softly, “my trust in 
you was so implicit that I did not fear to 
go anywhere, knowing that when your 
object was accomplished you surely 
would seek me out; and I wanted you to 
remain in ignorance of the fact that you 
were working for an heiress instead of a 
poor, dependent girl,” she added, smi- 
lingly. 

Ernest is to-day a happy husband and 
father. He still labors, for he has learned 
to love work, thought and study for its 
own sake; but he refers all his inspiration, 
all his growing ambition and eloquence, 
to his proud and happy wife, his fair, 
noble Alice. 

Se a ee 


NOSE BLEED. 


There are two little arteries which 
supply the whole face with blood, one 
on each side; these branch off from 
the main arteries on each side of-the 
wind-pipe, and running upward toward 
the eyes, pass over the outside of the 
jawbone, about two thirds of the way 
back from the chin to the angle of the 
jaw, under the ear. Each of these ar- 
teries, of course, supplies just one half 
of the face, the nose being the divid- 
ing line; the left nostril is supplied 
with blood by the left artery and the 
right nostril by the right artery. Now, 
supposing your nose bleeds by the 
right nostril, with the end of the fore 
finger feel along the outer edge of the 
right jaw until youfeel the beating of 
the artery directly under your finger, 
the same as the pulse in your wrist, 
then press the finger hard upon it, 
thus getting the little fellowin a tight 
place between your finger and the 
jaw-bone; the result will be that not a 
drop of blood goes into that side of 
your face while the pressure con- 
tinues;hence the nose instantly stops 
bleeding for want of bloodto flow; con- 
tinuethe pressure for five or ten min- 
utes and theruptured vesselsin the nose 
will by that time probably contract so 
that when you let the blood into them 
they will not leak. Bleeding from a 
cut or wound anywhere about the face 
may be stopped in the same way. 
The Creator probably placed these 
arteries as they are that they might 
be controlled. Those in the back of 
the head, arms and legs are ali ar- 
ranged very conveniently for being 
controlled in like manner. 





The Oxford University Press has 
published the smallest Bible in the 
world. It measures 4 1-2 x 2 1-4x1-2 
inches, and weighs, when bound in 
limp morocco, less than three and 
one-half ounces. The type of this 
dainty little volume, though  neces- 
sarily very minute, is clear and legi- 
ble. The Oxford University Press 
Warehouse has also produced two very 
convenient clasps, which it calls re- 
spectively the “Oxford Suspension 
Clasp” and the “Oxford Enchained 
Clasp,”’ for suspending the book in 
the latter case around the wrist, and 
in the former to a lady's waistband, 





At the yearly resort of pilgrims to 
the sacred city of Allahabad, India, in 
October, when the crowds are enor- 
mous, thieves penetrate into the yell- 
ing mass, tear out the men’s nose 
rings and the women’s earrings and 
swallow them. When caught in the 
act, however, they are placed in the 
hands of the medical] staff, emetics ad- 
ministered, and the ejected ornaments 
returned to their owners, 
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A BRAVE SERVANT GIRL. 

Some years since, two wealthy bachelors 
lived in the vicinity of Paris. They hada 
young maid-of-all-work named Marie De La 
Font. Marie was a sweet, pretty girl, and 
lively and piquant in her manners, although 
modest in the extreme, and this was the 
reason thatthe two brothers kept her in 
their employ. They knew that she was 
frugal, economical, and [dressed in the most 
moderate manner imaginable. One day 
Marie surprised her employers by informing 
them that a young artisan residing in Paris 
had asked her hand. They strove to dis- 
suade her from accepting the offer of mar- 
riage, but she told them that she could not 
be happy unless she became the wife of her 
dear Henri. So it was arranged that she 
should quit the service of the two brothers 
at the end of the coming month. 

One day during this interval the two 
brothers sold some valuable real estate 
which they owned jointly, and the sum re- 
alized, amounted to 106,000 francs. It 
was all in bills on the Bank of France, and 
was paid too late for deposit the same af- 
ternoon. 

Night came, and as the old bachelors 
seldom had such a large amount in the 
house, they were considerably concerned 
lest robbers should attempt to rob them. 
Their fears were strengthened by the nu- 
merous burglaries that had recently taken 
place in that vicinity. 

The residencce of the old men was some 
distance from the main road, and stood 
near the river Seine. It was a lonely, 
gloomy location, and onthe night in ques- 
tion the wind swept through the tall larches 
surrounding the mansion with doleful and 
moaning cadence. 

About midnight, the old men retired, but 
scarcely had they fallen asleep, when Marie 
rapped at their door and informed them 
that robbers were at work below. 

Both the bachelors were terribly fright- 
ened, and while one commenced to bar the 
door, the other began removing a tile from 
the hearth to hide the bills. 

“You have a gun,” said Marie, “take it 
and shoot the villains.” 

But the two trembling men paid no heed 
to her advice. 

“Cowards!’’ said the brave girl, scorn- 
fully; “I wish that I werea man for five 
minutes.”’ 

Just then there came a heavy crash from 
the apartments below. 

The brothers crept beneath the bed, 
where they shivered and cringed, unable to 
speak from terror. 

“We shall all be murdered in our beds,’’ 
said the girl. “We will be found by the 
police in the morning with our throats cut 
from ear to ear. Peste! fools give me the 
gun.” 

She seized the double-barrelled gun that 
laid upon the shelf, and started down stairs, 
while the two frightened men watched her 
without saying’ a word. Presently bang! 





went the gun, and a groan was heard. | 


Bang! went the second barrel, and a 
screech of pain resounded through the 


to run cold. 


a determined, satisfied look. 


“Ab! monsieur,” replied she, affection- 
ately, “how can I leave you? You may 
again be attacked by robbers. 

“But we will not, nevertheless, stand be- 
tween you and happiness,’’ they replied. 
Here are thirty thousand francs—you have 
saved our lives, and richly deserve the 
money. If you choose to live in this house 
with your husband, we will repair the lower 
part for that purpose, and you can also be 
hired to keep our room neat as at present.” 


Henri married Marie, and they accepted | 


the dower and the house. 

Years passed, and recently the real facts 
of this midnight robbery came to light. 
Both of the old bachelors were dead, and 
had willed Marie another thirty thousand 
francs. The brave girl did not refuse it. 
It turned out however, that the robbers 
were not plural. Henri acted the burglar, 
the blood was froma lamb killed for the 
purpose, and the whole was buta ruse of 
the two lovers to open the hearts and 
purses of the two old misers. 





SHAKING HANDS, BOWING, AND 
SALUTING, 


Acts of courtesy may be merely con- 
ventional, or they may be the outward 
manifestation of the higher inward 
courtesy. The grasp ofthe hand had 
in all probability two significations. In 
the times referred to, when war was 
the norma! state,and man little better 
than a fighting animal, some mistrust 
naturally accompanied proffered 
friendship; each therefore grasped 
the weapon hand of the other, asa _se- 
curity against treachery. The other 
idea of clasping hands was undoubted- 
ly that of ‘fastening together in peace 
and friendship,’ as Tyler expresses it; 
and he goes on to trace the etymology 
of the word peace to this action, find- 
ing itin the Sanscrit “pac,” to bind. 
It is now a piece of conventionality to 
take off the glove before shaking 
hands with a lady; but this custom 
began in the days of chivalry, when 
the glove was a steel gauntlet, a grasp 
from which might be painful. The 
bowand the courtesy are but abbrevia- 
tions of signs of submission, but a bu- 
manized form of the cowering of an 
animal before its master’s rebuke. At 
present it exists in all gradations, from 
the Chinese ‘‘ko-tow,”’ to the slight 
bend of the head in token of recogni- 
tion or respect. To uncover the head 
meant originally to remove the hel- 
met, thus laying aside the chief safe- 
guard, and placing the person at the 
mercy of those present. Women do 
not uncover the head, never having 
worn a head-dress as a means of de- 
fense. The courtesy shown to women, 
dating from the age of chivalry, arose 
not merely from the tenderness of the 
strong toward the weak, but also from 
the recognition of something divine in 
womanhood. A something that set 
her apart from the sordid self-seeking 
and hardness of heart too prevalent 


| among those whose work lies in the 
house that caused the blood of the brothers | 


camp, the forum or the mart. Would 


that this ideal could be sustained. It 
A brief pause ensued, and then Marie 
came tripping up stairs, but her face wore 


She asked | 


for powder and ball, to reload, which were 


furnished; but before she finished loading, 
footsteps were heard retreating from the 
house. 

No one slept in the house that night, nor 
were they again molested. {But at early 
dawn, on going down stairs, a pool of blood 
on the hall floor showed that one robber at 
least had been seriously, if not mortally 
wounded. And it was plain to see by the 
bloody path in the earth that the victim 
had been dragged to the river. Gore mark- 
ed the whole distance, and the police were 


is only this elevation of the sex that 
can give it a claim to that courteous 
treatment that has always been con- 
sidered its due.—The Argosy. 





The two great express companies of 


| the United States, the Adams and the 
| American, employ about 3,000 men 1,- 


at once put on thealert for the arrest of the | among their patients. 


living thieves and the recovery of the body 
of the dead one. 

But all efforts proved vain, and the brav- 
ery of the young girl was discussed far and 
near. 

The grateful bachelors were so over- 
powered, that they] offered to give Maries 
dower. 


900 horses, 1,200 wagons, and use 3,000 
iron safes. Their agents travel more 
than 100,000 miles daily, or more than 
32,000,000 miles annually, 

The physicians along the ‘rexan 
frontier are taking steps to prevent 
the army surgeons, who do not have 
to pay for a license, from practicing 





A “winter cane’ has been invented 
in Parisfor gentlemen only. It is a 
long, hollow tube and, before the swell 
Owner goes out on his promenade it 
is filled with a chemical preparation 
which generates heat and keeps the 
hands warm for hours, 











AN INTERESTING CHARITY, 





Owing to the densely crowded stute of 
London, it is imperative on its citizens to 
give to the poor; and ,the traveler finds 
few expeditions more interesting than a 
visit to |the various charitable institutions 
which abound throughout the city. 
interested in children, one of my most 
pleasant visits was that made toa found- 
ling hospital, and I was fortunately pres- 
ent when the children were at dinner. I 
visited the boys’ dining room first, and 
there saw between one and two hundred 
little fellows, all dressed in dark cloth suits 
with red vests, seated at two long tables 
plentifully supplied with beef, potatoes 
and bread, eating with with the appetite 
which only boys can bring to table. 
them 
girls similarly employed in another hall. 


xe 
Being 


T left | 
hard at work, and found the little | 


As they finished the repast, the teacher's | 


signal called them totheir feet; one of 
the elder ones stepped into the open space 
between the two tables, folded her hands 
and fsaid, with reverence, the orphan’s 
prayer for heavenly blessings. Then they 
went out to walk for a few minutes in the 
grounds. In the dormitory} were long rows 
of little iron bedsteads,a separate one for 
cach child. Nothing fine, but everything 
comfortable. In the galleries I noticed 
memorials of the early days of the hospi- 
tal. There] were the “tokens,” which must 
be deposited} with the child, if ever again 
the parent} desired to claim it. A curious 
collection they were; some evidently pre- 
pared with great] care, cut outof brass and 
engraved with 


initials and date; some , 


A PROFITABLE PENITENTIARY. 


The annual report of the Penitentiary of 
Ohio makes the most satisfactory exhibit 
of any similar institution in the country. 
The legislative act of 1867 provides for the 
hiring or letting of convicts by the Board 
of Directors, the manner of letting and 
making awards, &c. The total number of 
convicts hired to contractors for the fiscal 
year was 673, at an average price of seven- 
ty-eight cents perday, which yielded $163,- 
644.88 income to the prison—leaving a 
cash balance of $22,286.57 over all expenses. 
The directory, inreporting the year’s work, 
states that since 1867, at which time Ohio 
abandoned working her convicts on State 
account, the sum of $58,623.24 has been 
paid into the treasury as the balance of the 
earnings for seven years, and during that 
period $136,374.11 has been expended in 
enlarging and improving the establishment, 
every dollar of which had been made by 
letting the labor to contractors in the 
shops. In concluding their report they 
congratulate the State upon the success of 
the present system which has made the 


| penitentiary a source of revenue; at the 


simply a bit of paper with a few words of | 


writing; some a string of beads. Poor 
little ones! How frail the link that binds 
them to their mysterious past! Some- 


times, the friends of a child become pros- 
perous, and claim it; and occasionally the 
once friendless orphan becomes a great 
lady or a left-handed lord; but, asa rule, 
the inmates of an English Orphan Asylum 
only leave 
Thus are the waifs and strays of helpless 
childhood gathered in from the slums of a 
large city, and trained to be good, useful 
men and women. 





REMARKABLE IF TRUE, 


The following incident ‘of the famine, 


it (for respectable servitude. | 


reported by the Collector of Monghyr, is, | 
says the “Times of India,” certainly re- | 


markable :— 

“A woman of the fishing caste was sit- 
ting by the side of the Ganges, some one 
hundred miles fiom here, in the Patna 
District, about daylight of the sixteenth 
of August. Suddenly the bank on which 
she was sitting gave way, and she fell into 
the water, dragging with her a large bun- 
dle of Scastor-oil [sticks which she was car- 
rying at‘the’ time. She managed to sup- 
port herself on [these sticks, which formed 
a kind of life-buoy, and she was carried 
down by the current, which was then run- 
ning ata great pace. As each village or 
boat was passed, she shouted to the vil- 
lagers to help her, but no one came to 
her relief.. In this way she was carried 
nearly one hundred miles, and, fortunately 
for her, when she had been twenty-four 


same time they have endeavored to encour- 
age veformatory measures in which. they 
have met with great encouragement at the 
hands of the officers, chaplain and contract- 
ors. The total number of convicts now in 
the prison is 876. A very small percentage 
of the convicts are colored, and those that 
are hired out are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of car and railroad castings, stoves, 
hollow ware, carriages, brushes and agri- 
cultura] implements. 





THE UNWRITTEN SIDE OF GREAT 
MEN, 

We always think of great men as in the 
act of performing deeds which give them 
renown, or else in stately repose, grand, si- 
lent, and majestic. And yet this is hardly 
fair, because the most gracious and mag- 
niticent of human beings have to ,bother 
themselves with the little things of life 
which engage the attention of us smaller 
people. No doubt Moses snarled and got 
angry when he had a severe cold in his 
head, and if a fly bit his leg while he was 
in the Desert, why should we suppose he 
did not jump and use violent language and 
rub the sore place? And Cwsar—isn’t it 
tolerable certain he used to become furious, 
when he went up stairs to get his slippers 
in the dark and found that Calphurnia had 
shoved them under the bed so that he had 
to sweep around them wildly with «a broom- 
handle! And when Solomon cracked his 
crazy bone, is it unreasonable to suppose 
that he ran around the room, and felt as if 
he wanted to cry? Imagine George Wash- 
ington sitting on the edge of the bed and 


| putting on a clean shirt, and growling at 


hours in the water, she passed by Monghyr, | 


and was rescued by Col, Murray, who, 
seeing her floating by, sent his private 
boat and rescued her. The woman did not 
appear much the worse for her prolonged 


stay in the water, but naturally was much | 


impressed by the fact of her being rescued 
by a European, when so many of her own 
caste had declined to help her. She was 
provided with a railway ticket to Patna, 
together with food and clothing from the 
relief funds.” 





A New Orleans merchant went to 
Houma, La. to collect a debt, and 
faiting to get the cash he rolled the 
debtor in the mud, broke his nose and 
gave him a receipt in full. 


If a body move, it must move either 
in the place where it is, orin the place 
where it is not; but neither of these is 
possible; therefore motion is impos- 
sible. A bodyis whereit is—always and 
under all circumstances, 


Martha because the buttons were off; or St. 
Augustine with an apron around his neck 
having his hair cut; or Joan of Are holding 
her front hair in her mouth, as women do, 
while she fixed up her back hair; Napoleon 
jumping out of bed in a frenzy to chasea 
mosquito around the room with a pillow; 
or Martin Luther im a night-shirt trying 
to put the baby to sleep at two o'clock in 
the morning; or Alexander the Great with 
the hiccoughs; or Thomas Jefferson getting 
suddenly over a fence to avoid a dog; or 
the Duke of Wellington with the mumps ; 
or Daniel Websterabusing his wife because 
she hadn’t tucked the covers at the foot of 
the bed; or Benjamin Franklin paring his 
corns with a razor; or Jonathan Edwards 
at the dinner table, wanting to sneeze just 
ashe got his mouth full of hot beef; or 
Noah standing at his window at night 
throwing bricks at a cat. 





As soon as a wound is inflicted, get a 
light stick (a knife or file handle will do), 
and commence to tap gently upon the 
wound. Do not stop for the hurt, but con- 
tinue till it bleeds freely and becomes per- 
fectly numb. When this point is reached, 
you are safe; all that is then necessary is 
to protect it from dirt. Do not stop short 
of the bleeding and the numbness, and do 
not on apy account close the opening with 
plasier. Only a little cerate is necessary, 
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THE HOMELESS DOGS OF LONDON, 


The first dog before whom I felt 
myself to bea very inferior being the 
other day was an aged and obese pug, 
who had evidently been lapped in lux- 
ury, and who made the best of his 
present miserable position in a way 
that made me ashamed of myself for 
ever being dissatisfied with anything. 
He was a splendid fellow in spite of 
being overweighted with years and fat, 
a genuine putty-colored Willoughby, 
with well-defined black mark and 
streak down his back, a double twist- 
ed tail, and a nose that curled up to 
his forehead. It was clear that he 
had not been homeless and starving 
for many hours, for he was fat, and 
sleek, and glossy, and his manners 
still had the repose which marks the 
caste of Vere de Vere, in spite of the 
hubbub and fussy confusion by which 
he was surrounded. As he got up 
‘from his couch of straw in the corner, 
and made his way to me through a 
tribe of curs, I felt inclined to beg par- 
don for having come to stare at him in 
his misery, and when he laid his gen- 
tle, loving muzzle on my hand, and 
looked up at me with his velvet eyes, 
I pitied his unknown,  sorroewing 
owner from the bottom of my heart. 
Alittle further on a gentle group of 
Gordon setters and collies claimed my 
attention and chained my feet in front 
of their cage for some time. One of 
the former was 4 very handsome fel- 
low, and as he looked glossy and 
sleek, and was lying down in a very 
contented and comfortable attitude, I 
was at a loss at first to understand 
why it was that his soft, tawny, wo- 
manish eyes had such a piteous ex- 
pression in them. A further inspec- 
tion showed me that one of his well- 
fringed front legs was broken midway 
between the foot andthe knee, which 
accident decreased his chances of be- 
ing purchased, and reduced it to a 
certainty almost that at the end of 
three days he would come to a violent 
and sudden death. It was very sad to 
see him! He was such a thorough 
gentleman and such a beauty! And 
itis a fact that high-bred beauty in 
either man or beast does appeal to all 
our warmest and most tender sympa- 
thies, whenever we see that it has 
fallen upon evil days. A vision flashed 
across me inan instant of the magni- 
ficent appearance he must have made 
in happier times, working a field with 
an equally admirable fellow. Turn- 
ing away sadly enough from that har- 
rowing thought, I fell into still lower 
depths of gloom at sight of an amia- 
ble, kindly, but most depressed-look- 
ing collie, for whom there was evident- 
ly no balm in Gilead on account of his 
separation from his owner, Vainly I 
strove to compass his purchase on the 
spot. The time was not ripe for him 
to be removed from the degrading 
ranks of the homeless and starving 
just yet. For my comfort a cautious 
friend whispered inmy ear. “Why 
try to get a full-grown one, even if 
your peace of mind depends upon hav- 
ing acollie? You forget how different 
they are to human beings; they only 
love once, and never even feign to 
transfer their affections. Geta collie 
pup.”’—London Society. 





THE TANNING PROCESS, 


Iowa will soon be independent of oak 
forests and hemlock swamps, inasmuch as 
anew process of tanning leather by using 
tanning plant instead of bark, is said to 
have bven fully tested and proved success- 
ful. One ton of the plant will tan 400 
pounds of leather, which is said to be 
more than the same amount of bark will 
do. Bark costs $12 per ton, the plant not 
to exceed $5, the latter producing the best 
quality of leather. The plant grows wild 
in that state. A single tract in the Wes- 
tern part contains over 15,000 acres, which, 
itis estimated, will produce three tonsa to 
the acre. The process of tanning is the 
game as with bark, except that the juice 
of §the plant, produced by straining, is used 
instead of bark. 





BEFORE WAGRAM. 


On the night of the 22d the north- 
ern bank of the Danube presented a 
fearful spectacle; the flames of burn- 
ing villages and inclosures threw a 
ghastly light on piles of the dead and 
masses of the ruined material of war, 
and despair and fearhad replaced con- 
fidence in the minds of the young 
French soldiery. At a council of war 
held on the Island of Lobau, Napo- 
leon’s lieutenants to a man recom- 
mended a retreat tothe southern bank 
of the Danube, even at the cost of 
abandoning the wounded, and more 
than one of them expressed apprehen- 
sions that, after the shock it had re- 
ceived, the French army would be com- 
pelled to fall back to the Inn across 
the Rhine. But the more daring spirit 
of Napoleon resented these coun- 
sels of timid caution, which, he just- 
ly observed, would prove disastrous; 
he insisted that, though the northern 
bank of the Danube should be at once 
evacuated, his troops should retire no 
further than the Island of Lobau, per- 
suaded that, after two desperate but- 
tles, the Archduke would not try to 
attack; and experience proved that 
his view was correct, though possibly 
&@ more Vigorousantagonist would have 
made his resolution fatal to him. Dur- 
ing the night of the 22d, Massena, who 
had added to his fame by the defence 
of Essling, superintended the retro- 
grude movement, while the Emperor, 
with Davoust and other chiefs—Lan- 
nes had met a soldier’s death on the 
field—crossed to the southern bank to 
secure the passage and to provide for 
the wants of the soldiers; and by the 
close of the 23d the French Army was 
safely encamped within the island, 
without having been seriously molest- 
ed. Napoleon had thus escaped a 
tremendous peril; but though the bold 
resolution he displayed almost justi- 
fied the false assertion that he had 
not suffered any reverse whatever, he 
had suddenly met a real defeat; and 
whatever Imperial flatterers may say, 
it is not difficult to see the reason, It 
was a capital mistake to have at- 
tempted to cross a river of such size 
and depth in the face ofa strong, con- 
centrated foe, relying on a single 
bridge only, and, with a different op- 
ponent, such an error might have led 
toaserious catastrophe. It is prob- 
able that, in venturing on this false 
movement, Napoleon, judging from 
past experience, and thinking that the 
Austrians were beaten troops, believed 
that the Archduke would retreat be- 
fore him when his army appeared on 
the northern bank, and that he would 
have ample space to pursue his adver- 
sary, and to oblige him to tight far be- 
yond the Danube. But this expecta- 
tion was at best doubtful; it was not 
likely to be fulfilled considering the 
temper of the Austrian Army; and in 
this experiment of the French Em- 
peror we see not only the habitual 
contempt he entertained for a defeated 
enemy, however tenacious, patriotic, 
and brave, but also that reckless over- 
confidence which sometimes got the 
better of his judgment, and may be 
traced even in his most splendid ex- 
ploits.— Temple Bar, 





A vracHER in a Sunday-school in K— 
was examining a class of little boys from a 
Scripture catechism. The first question 
was, “Who stoned Stephen?” “The Jews,” 
Second question; “Where did they stone 
him?” “Beyond the limits of the city.” 
The third question: “Why did they take 
him beyond the -limits of the city?” was 
not in the ‘book, and proveda poser to the 
whole class; it passed from head to foot 
without an answer being attempted. At 
length a little fellow who had been scratch- 
ing his head all the while looked up, and 
said,” “Well, I don’t know, unless it was 


to get a fair fling at him! 





The oil springs of Pennsylvania were 
known to the whites as early as 1629, but 
the full uses and value of petroleum were 
not known for 200 years afterward. 





SYDNEY SMITH. 

Sydney Smith took orders to please 
his father, and against his own strong bias 
towards another, and possibly a more con- 
genial, profession; so Lady Holland tells 
us. And if, when we have sped through 


Sydney Smith never a bishop? we can 
only reply that there seems some occult 
influence which in the nature of things 
keeps these gifted eccentrics from the 
bench. If the Tale of a Tub, or even 
Stella and Vanesss, unfitted Swift for a 
bishopric, did they qualify him for a 
deanery? If Sydney Smith was too amus- 
ing for the episcopal throne, was he dull 
enough forthe canon’s stall? One could 
understand the logic that kept these nat- 
ural sons of the church quite in the lower 
strata of that august family, or excom- 
municated them altogether, but why, un- 
less the Episcopal Bench be the very 
throne of dullness itself, should they go, 
like the sea in Canute’s story, thus far and 
no further? It wasSydney Smith’s own 
idea that naturalness had no place in the 
Church of England as by law established. 
“The English,” he said, “generally re- 
markable for doing very good things in a 
very bad manner, seem to have reserved 
the maturity and plenitude of their awk- 
wardness for the pulpit. A clergyman 
clings to his velvet cushion with either 
hand, keeps his eye riveted upon his book, 
speaks of the ecstacies of joy and fear 
with a voice and a face which indicate 
neither, and pinions his body and soul into 
+ the same attitude of limb and thought, for 
fear of being called theatrical and affected. 
The most intrepid veteran of us all dares 
do no more than wipe his face with his 
cambric sudarium. * * * Is it wonder, 
then, that every semi-delirious sectary who 
pours forth his animated nonsense with 
the genuine look and voice ‘of passion 
should gesticulate away the congregation 
of the most profound and learned divine of 
the Established Church, and in two Sun- 
days preach him bare to the very sexton ?” 
Did he look forward to Moody-and-San- 
keyism too? Not only was he too natural, 
but—it is the same thing in theological 
language—he was too broad. He said, 
“The Church of England is the wisest and 
most enlightened sect of Christians; I 
think so, or I would not belong to it another 
hour. But is it possible for me to believe 
that every Christian out of the pale of that 
Church will be consigned after this life to 
the never-ending wrath of God? * * * 
Foolish, arrogant man has said this, but 
God has never said this!” We cease to 
wonder that Sydney Smith never got a 
bishopric when we read these passages; 
just as, fresh from our experiences of the 
past few months, we can understand how 
folks thought Mr. Yorick’s sermons dread- 
ful, misrepresented poor Charles Chur- 
chill’s last words, and forgot Herrick’s 
beautiful old age in the venial follies of 
his youth.— Belgravia. 








SULORS IN BATTLE. 


Taste in dress is one of the most de- 
sirable of attributes in both sexes, but 
in what colors he shall dress becomes 
not only more than a matter of taste 
with the soldier, butof the most vital 
importance. For, from numerous ob- 
servations, it would appear that men 
are hit during battle according to the 
color of their dress in the following 
order: Red is the most fatal color; 
the least fatal, Austrian gray. 
proportions are, red twelve, rifle green 
seven, brown six, Austrian bluish- 
gray five. 





Prince Bismarck uses the furniture 
of the State in his house. It is 
faded and rickety, but he says it is 
good enough for him and his family; 
and after his death his successor may 
put the State to the expense of pro- 
curing a new lot; for his part, he will 
do no such thing. Madame B. has to 
| put up with this and a good many 
| other things; curtain lecturing slides 
| off the Chancellor’s bald head like wa- 

ter running down hill, 








that pleasant biography, we ask, Why was | 


SHARK FISHERY, 


The recently revived shark fishery of the 
Northern Ice sea in the Bay of Tereber- 
skya and the Peninsula Kola is, says the 


| Academy, the subject of an interesting ar- 





| and excrement. 





The | 


ticle in Das Ausland, April 5. Two kinds 
of shark are found in this region, Scymnus 
borealis, the Greenland shark, and Selache 
maxima, or basking shark. It is stated 
that these sharks specially frequent places 
where sea currents meet, and, contrary to 
the assertions of many naturalists, assemble 
in shoals, so that boats engaged in the 
fishery are often surrounded by a hundred 
or more of these sea hyenas, greedy for 
prey. The boats employed for fishing in 
deep water are from twenty to thirty tons 
burden, and carry five or six men, who ob- 
tain from one to two hundred kilogram- 
mes of oil from one fish. Forty years ago, 
one Paschin received a subvention from 
the Russian Government to pursue this 
fishery, which went on slowly till 1851, 
when a Norwegian emigrant, Sul, took to 
the business. In the Autumn of that year 
he began his shark hunt in Tereberskya 
Bay, throwing into the water kitchen waste 
This attracted a thousand 
sharks, and many were caught with hooks 
baited with sea calves’ flesh, and dispatch- 
ed with harpoons. Sul was prosperous 
for some time, but at last he was robbed 
and his tackle sunk. His example, how- 
ever, excited the people of Kola to take up 
the occupation. The Russians fish near 
the coast with small boats which can secarce- 
ly holdfour men. Anchoring ata certain 
distance from the land, they sink a vessel 
pierced with holes, containing olf, tallow, or 
other fat, which the sea currents distribute 
in the neighboohood. This causes the 
sharks to assemble, and they are caught 
with baited hooks attached to iron chains, 
as they could instantly, bite through the 
strongest rope. Three of the men watch an 
opportunity of pulling the fish toward the 
boat,and the fourth stands ready with a 
wooden hammer, weighing twenty pound, 
to strike with all his force the moment the 
head appears. The fish is then cut open 
by means of a knife with a very long han- 
die, the oil taken, and its swimming blad- 
der inflated by along pipe. Itis then cast 
adrift to float. If allowed to sink, the men 
say the other sharks would eat it, and not 
care for the other bait. The long handle 
of the knife is to secure the safety of the 
operator’s hands from a bite by other 
sharks that keep swimming round the 
boat. Sometimes the sharks surround a 
boat so thickly that it cannot escape, and 
the crew fall victims to their intended 
prey.—Land and Water. 





THE FLORAL MARVELS. 

The Aorticuiturist gives an account 
of two novelties among flowers, which 
it is almost tempted to treat as fables 
until their variety is established by 
personal inspection. The following is 
the description of them: “Oneis a 
black lily in Santa Clara, California, 
with three large blossoms, each nine 
inches long, and perfectly black out- 
side the green petals. The other is to 
be seen at Constantinople, and de- 
scribed by an eye-witness as belong- 
ing to the narcissus genius of bulb. 
The flower represents a perfect hum- 
ming-bird. The breast, of a perfect 
emerald green, is a complete copy of 
this bird, and the throat, head, beak, 
and eyes are a perfect imitation. The 
hinder part of the body and the two 
outstretched wings are of a_ bright 
rose color, one might almost say flesh 
colored. These wondrous bulbs 
should have been sent to the Vienna 
Exhibition. They will be in abund- 
ance by the time of our Centennial 
celebration in 1876. And yet they can 
hardly be greater curiosities than the 


strange and mysterious “Sancta Spi- 
rite’ flower from South America, 
with its life-like representation of 
doves.”’ 





A fourteen-ton chcese is ihe mite that Obio 
wil] contribute to the Centennial. 
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The Finances of the State of — 

Governor Kemper, in hia recent-message to 
the Legislature, criticises the Funding act, bot 
opposes himself to those who, in assailing it, 
deny the validity of the contract it contains, and 
seek to arrest its operatio by new and hostile 
meas res. The Governor says: 

«The contract thus created bas been delibe 
rately passed upon, and it has been pronounced 
to be final, inviolable a d irrepealable by the 
court of last resort. \Noreover, it is a self- 
executing contract. More than two-thirds of 
the debt consists of bo ds with tax receivable 





coupons, and of registered stock, which is ¢ n- w 


vertible at the will of the holder into such 
bonds. By the terms of the contract the State 
has bound and obliged her officers, to receive 
these coupons as money in payment of any and 
all due to the treasury. By pass ng the coup- 
ons to the tax collector as part of the public 
revenues, creditors are annually collecting full 
interest on the tax paying couponbonds. They 
may continue to exact such full interest in the 
future; wheth r any or all the legislation of the 
Goveinment shall will it or forbid it, 

** Equally faltacions is the idea, if it exists, 
tbat a red: ction of the debt, or the excision of 
apy part of it, is possible to be enforced by the 
action of the State w thout the free consent and 
@ neurrence of the creditors. The proposition 
L urged npon your predecessors expressly re- 
pelled every such idea, for its terms distinctly 
declare for he recovery of financial confidenve 
and credit by means of such friendly adjastment 
with the creaitors, as would postpone so mach 
of the interest as the accruing revenues fell 
short+f paying, but only providing for such 
partial postponement, until the growth ot the. 
St te and its ‘ncreasivg taxable values should 
enable ns to payin full; ‘so that the whole 
debt, as heretofore assumed, together with th- 
full interest as now agreed, will be discharged 
uitimately and just as quickly as the best 
ability ot the State will permit.’ Huw can one 
party to a bargain either honorably or success 
folly wonul or a'ter its te ms,without the volun- 
tary sanction of the other party? It is to be 
earnestly hoped that agitation on this subject 
will henceforward be heard no more, It is im- 
potent for good and potent for mischief. Vir- 
ginia will pay her debt, and pay it in full, as 
soon as sb; is able. 

‘A chief cause of the annual agitation 07 this 
snbject,is the legislative babit of passing ennual | 
bill for the payment of interest. A permanent 
and self executing law for regularly and statedly 
paying all surplus revenues toward the debt 
would save much time, would be right in itself, 
and ducive to d peace, I recomme d 
the pissage of an act, providing that whatever 
revenues may be left in the treasury after de | 





ducting the necessary experses of the Gove-n- i RED and BLUE, from £5 


ment, sLall be henceforward semi-annually paid 
out as far as they will go in equal payments on 
interest account, and that at the same time 
proper acknowledgments be given for all unpaid 


balance of nterest. Such a law would give the |= 


assurance that the State is making the largest 
partial payments of i terest which are possible | 
for the preseut. At no distant day the reve- 
nnes must, by a process of vatnral and inevit-| 
a le growth, expand to the measure of tull 
luterest 

“ my Judgment Virginia cannot assume 
the attitnde of a petitioner at the feet of the 
creditors, nor can she ask them to accept new 
bonds, bearing reduced iuterest, as a boon to 
the Commo wealth. While this is trae, infor- 
mation from many sources justifies the belief 
that creditors, holding a large amount of cebt, 
would be glad to give the bonds they have for 
others bearing 4 per cent, gold interest, with 
Prgvision for its certain and punctual payment 
1 ondon, New York, at the treasury office. 
Svoh new bonds, as compared with the issues 
u der the Fanding act, would undoubtedly 
ra & higher in the stock markets ; would in the 
course of business command money when em- 
ployed by the holders as collaterals, and would, 
be far more desirable to the large class seeking 
permanent investments. it is possible that 





MARTIN LEWIS, APFLETONS' 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 

and Defaulted Railroad Companies ; 

Also, in State, City and County Bonds. | Entirely rewritten by tne ablest writers en every subjec! 


Printed from new type, and illustTated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Ma)s. 


New Revised Edition, 


Tir Loans NeEcottatep 

~ Che work onginally published under the title of Cur 

REFERS, BY FERMISSION, TO Messrs. M. K. Jesup, Paton | New American Cyciopepta was completed in 1863, sine 
& Co., New York ; — ay = Ov bp hy 4 | which time the wide circulation which it has s ‘tained 

Tobn 8. Norris, Esq., President First National Bank, Bal- | . ‘tad States Ni eo ore 

timore ; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National Bank | all parts of the United States, and the signal development 


Baltimore. which have taken place in every branch of scier ce, litera 


, —" on + | ture, and art, have induced the editors and 11 dlishers 
43 Pin> Street, NEW YORK. 


submit *t to an exact and thorough evision, wid to issux 
————— — a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclop edia.”’ 
Within the last ten years the progress of d.scovery in 


| every department of knowledge has made a new work of 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
C GC The True Cape Cod Cranberry, reference an imperative want. 
*,°~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, | ‘the movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 | discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
= 100 $5 per 1,000. All the New, inéustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
’ ° a 
: . > finement of social life. Great wars and consej)uent re,.o- 
hoice Strawberries and Peaches ° A lations have occurred, involving national changes o! 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 


= bs peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, | which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 


Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &e., and FRESH | S'commercial ara mdustrini activity hasbeen commence! 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 


e to our geograp 1 knowledge have 
“ 7 i been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 
choicest collection in the country, with| The great political revolutions of the last decade, witi 
Iti ill be t tis t the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into | 
all novelties wi sen gra 18 ? any public view a multitude of new men, whose nimes are 
plain addres. 25 sorts of either Flower 


every wey mouth, —_ of whose fees reer one is Curious 
. . to know the particulers. Great es have been fought 
Garden, Tree Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb | and important sieges wsintained, of which the dettils | 

NJ 2 " H . +q jare as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the | 

Seeds, for $1 UU, sent by mail, pe epaid transient publications of the day, but which ought now t> 
LES E CATALOGUE TO THE | take their place mm permanent and authentic history. | 
pe In preparing the present edition for the pre t t 

y n D or Tess, } has | 
TRADE. Ajrents Wanted. accordingly boom the aim of the olin to bring down the | 
¥ . intormation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an , 
| R. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries accurate account of the epg sme discovertes in science, 
r ¢. | of every fresh production im literature, and of the newest 

and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, inventions 1m the practical arts, as well as to give a suc 

Established 1842, cinct and original record of the progress of political and 

historical events. 

_ ‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cari y- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

—- None of the — —e plates have been used, 

: , @ but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 

| SA MUE L R AYN OR & co. fact a new pa meg a ~~ bon same plan and compass 

| - “We: as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 

iI 15 & 117 William Street, N. x. diture, and with such improvements in its composition ns 

| M fact tyl ‘kK | have been suggested by longer experience and enlarges 
anufacture every style o nvelope, | knowledge. 

fi th llest d J y, to the |: P ‘ The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 

rom e sma es rug size to the Ar_es' | in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake | 

ficial Size, and of any size, pattern, | of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force t: 
“ feasts ° py ’ | the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branche 
ishape, or quality, including White or Blue | of science and of natural history, and depict the most | 
iCloth Lined and Parchment wanted by famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture | 
| . : 


- . and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics are 
‘Banks, Insurance Companies, 
Ra 

















| ENVELOPES. 





Brokers, manufactures. Although intended for instruction rathei 
| 


il d E ll than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure | 
jfvallroad or Express ompantes. All | their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s | 


lwell made and gummed in the best man- | emormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 


Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for cach Town 


and County in the United States. 


Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany thetr 


application by a letter of recommendation as to character 


and responsibility frem and signed by the Editor of a 


newspaper published in tie town or county for which 
agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 
the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


Whole Bonds $20 each. 
Half % 0 * 
Quarter “ re 


The Industnal Exhibition Cornpany will furnish’egents 
with Cireulars, ete., ete. 

Each newspaper published in the town where agent ts, 
located will, as soon as agency 1s established, be given an 
advertise nent, advert sing such agency and the Company 
and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern 
ments of issuing bonds when the prixcipal is made secure 
und net risked, but where there is a chance for a large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to thein- 
vestor $21--one dollar mure than cost—and the holder ot a 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200 
$500, $1,100, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25 000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all t*e 
hond-holdera pro rata, is in this loan distributed bj 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 
back his investment, with a small rate of mterest added, 
and in considera‘1on of taking this small rite of iaterest 
he nas a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simpty the déstribution of interest on the whole loan. 

Kach bond participates in four drawings each yer, 
until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 


ner. 


ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopwdia, anc | 


Samples given when requested 





eee —— = 


' ABERDEEN 
‘Polished Granite Monuments, 


worthy of its high character 

This work ie sold to Subscribers only, payable on de | 
lt will be completed in sixteer | 
isrveoc'avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages 
tulty illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 


livery of each volume. 


and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE 9F BINDING 


ship, tor any port of America. 
INSCKIPIIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 


Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


free on board 


Plans and Prices free from JOHN W. LOGE 


In extra Cloth, per vol... 

In Library Leather, per v o- 

In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. 

In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol.... 

In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol 

Jn Full Russia, per Vol....seccccseccscesees lO 0 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 

ompletion, will be issued once in two months. 











ECONOMY ! UTILITY! 
G@ Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 





Two Do.Lars vy 


Stationers, New Yo 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of 


R. ©, Root, Authony & Co, 


=| *,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopedia, 
showing typ:, i! ustrations, ete., w''l he sent rrati«. or 
applicacon. 


First-Clane Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Adin ss the Pyblishers, 


lb. APPLETON & Ov., 
5t9 & SAL Rroadway, NEI VOR" 





@2~ Send tor Circula conta nine 
‘eatimonials. 





GEORGIA 2 FLORIDA: :::: 
B.D. BA BBIT T'S [ieee casei arent Pal 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 


in these States, should use its columns. Jf ts the best 
paper in the Southeast. Specimen copies sent on rec: ipt of 

. 

OR LYE, 
} Of Double the Strength of uny other 


Scents. Address J. Il. SSTILL, Savannab, Ga, 

SAPONIFVING SUBSTANCE, $5 to $2 per day. Agents wanted. All classes 
of working le of both sexes, young | 

| have recently perfected a new method of packing my | and old, make more soenay at went for us, in their own 

Potash, or Lye, and am now packin| it only in Balls, the | jocalities, during their spare moments, or all the time 

‘vating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the | than at any thing else. We offer employment that wil! 

—— Sa ee ie — pey handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 

‘ ’ y 4 rman | lars, y nai 
or making bard pet | soft soap with this Potash, accom pa- Noe ain. ie if he Ee eee 











The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a syccia 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 
thority to issue these tond:, The Legislature of the 
State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise frov 
| the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the rea! 
| estate and property of the Company frem taxation and 

assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 





Every American who understands the purposes of thi 
) Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it \o 
' sucdce- sful termination. 


( Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner an) 


‘an interested party, and when he views the structure 


| erected with his money can gay, “I aided to erect in ou: 
| country the most magnificent building the world har 
| ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus 
| try, energy and mechanical genivs of the Amero. 
people.” 
The manutacturers and the inventors of Americ: are 
| peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold, 
The building wi!) contain 5,320,000 square feet of space 
Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is cstab- 
lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office from where they can be supp ied. 
Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO,, 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Berween BROADWAY anp FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


e peso Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look t v work or 
nying each package. business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 





such new bonds, with principal »nd interest B. T. BABBITT;, 


payable in currency, would be sought after as a|'}{ to 84 Washi on § 
eubstitnte for the present unsatisfactory isanes- . a pe, Ua Saat 


Of course the willingness of creditors to accept a: a clas” natin ——" 
soy new bond would depend upon the suffici- HAND BOOK” 
ency of the provision made, for the punctual 
pay. ent of the interest accruing upon it. It is 


or 
for the General A bly to determi h + 
anthority should be given to transact meh ex. | Sterling Exchange Tables 
change of bonds on the application of creditors, By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON 
+) I > 


It would involve neither the asking nor accept. | 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE bY 











10g of favors, and would be a volun ary agree- | 
— peer oe a and creditor, with mutual | 
and equal benefits to both. } Wh ! 

ae Governor is very earnest in his recon:- 0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, te N. Y, 
mendations for retrenchment and reform. H : 
shows that our expenses have so aeeaied ot | nto rrcvitr seca 
grown upon us that with a third less territory | 


and a fifth less population now th j Seer 2 eee ee —-— 
180, they bave nearly doubled, nt gh ~ hood THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
any apparent | ecessity for the increase,” Established 1852 
UEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 











Tue Persp RATION to great extent depurates | 
the Blood, tbat is, it carries off its impurities, 
If the pores become obstructed those impuri- 's Published Every Saturday, bv 


ties, when they do not rewain latent in the! JOHN HILLYER, 


circulation, cause eruptions. The remedy for 


this state of thiogs‘is Guexn’s SULPHUR Soar. j14 and 16 Sontt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY ° 3 


Formerly ot Murray and Greenwich. 


eases 


Ask for Hiux’s Instananzovs Ham Dre. FUVE DOLLARS PER 4NNUM in Advance 


G. Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


5 Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Expres:, 


! or postal order - charges paid by sender, 





The Sensati 





Warehouse, 39 V 


THOMAS R. AGNEW. 


onal Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 
profit, HE'S THE MAN. 





esey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 





MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


THE NO, is 89, 
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THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





— 


INSURANCE. INSURANCE, 











CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York overr 
Wedaesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘I uesdav. 


Rates of Passage: 
ROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTOs. 


Ry Steamers mat Carrying Bteerage.— First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £18, 
By Steamers Caving Steerage. = Firat Class, 15, 17 and 
Guineas, 


FROM NEW voRk ‘Ok BOSTON 1 LIVERPOOL. 
First Chase, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
ommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all of Kurope, at lowest rates. 
®Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
‘avre, Antwerp, and a ports on the Continent and 


for Mediterranean Pee 
bin proms, apply at the Company’s 





For Freight and 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 
For < at passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ng, N 
CHAS. G. FRANCKL YN, Agent. 


~ ANCHOR we 


CARR YING U. 





MAIL, 





New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. 
BOasv tA. oscccccceoe: 


N. Y.: 

.+ Saturday, Dec. 14, at 1) A.M. 

++ Saturday, Dec. 25, at 2 P. M 

CALIFORNIA. - Lest a M. 

ETHIOPIA....-++. -» Saturday, Jan. 8, at 1 P.M. 

RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDON DERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passege—Q65, $75 snd $8C, currency. 











INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. 


GH Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 


Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
' 00 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ick and HeapLanps. 








Tons. Tons. 
BPAIN...ccccce: secccces 4871 CANADA.....+002+-4276 
EGYPT --5089 GREECE .......-...4310 
ITALY ---4340 THE QUEEN...... 
FRANCE.. . 3678 ENGLAND.........3441 
HOLLAND... -3847 HELVETIA ........3970 
DEN MARK..... cocceeeS724 ERIN... cccccccccces 


One ot the above ~ 9 will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool a | ay Queenstown 
and fortuig tly to London 


every ae direct from | 4.8, BA THUS. B MERRICK, 

New WM.T BLODG ETT, GHORGE A, MEYER, 

Cabin passa to Liverpool.....++++++++0+++0+$70 and $80/ JOHN A, BARTOW WALTER H. LEWIS, 
Prepaid Cabin from Liverpool, and Excursion | ALEX. M. EARLE, GEORGE W. SMITH, 

tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. FRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROuPA, j 
Steerage pamage at greatly reduced prices WM. HEGEMAN, JOUN H. CLARK, 
Paswngers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardif,|/AMES R TAYLOR, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 

Bristol, ucenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, | \ DAM RUCE. LEVI M. BATES, 

et Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen-| \LBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
hegre. A AU & LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, 

he Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the FRANCIS PAYSON, 


largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, #ffording every convenience for the com- 
tort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
ort, with economy. 
For further particulars ously at the Com 
J. HURST. 
69 BROADWAY, NEW 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice Stare Boarp or Finance, 
Litrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNDER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
with the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
n order to agree upon some uniform plan 
ef consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at ap early day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
= M. ROSY, 
M. PEAY, 
» ate Beard of Finance. 


_~4 's office, 
— . 








REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


| TAPSCOTUS 
‘Emigration and Foreign Exchange | 
OFFICEH 

86 20UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- | 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
_86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL | 


Insurance Comvany, 


119 BROADWAY, WV. | a 
Coruer of Cedar Street. 














| 

NOW YORK, January Lith, 1875, 
rHE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 

tairs of the Company is published in conformity with th. | 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Vremiume Jar 1, 
UBThicceccsceccccsosecsessess $91,546 78 | 
Premiums received trom Jan. 1, | 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 6°0,221 99 | 


Tota! amount of Marine rine Premiums... 





$731,768 7 | 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
~— on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage |. 
o risks have been taken upon HULL 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums murked off as earned during the 
et. a cee eeereccscocsereess 
Vaid for Losses, E: 
Rebates, less Soving, &e., 
during the same period.......$469,588 14 ' 
eturn iums.... $82,786 46 


THE OCOMPAN*S Has THE ere ASSETS 
Vash in Bank..... 





$642,795 





secesccecee Gl55. 
United States and other stoc! sakes. 400,400 2 00 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest19",300 00 





17 870 
Premium Notes and Bills ceceivanle....... 106,390 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 74 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated Bt..e. cecrcccrecsroeccerecees 4€,018 


Total Assetscecs seccsescrocersceccocee $1,020,967 78 | 
SIX PER CENT. gage rd on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereot, of 
their ae ease ee on and after TUESDAY, the 


UNRED D BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
noe OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE Ol 
tse will be redeemed and paid in cash to the holder: 
ereot, or their a & presentatives, on and afte: 
TUESDAY, teooaes lay of \Sacume. from which dat« 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
iuced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
axtent redcemed. 
4 dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT 
eclarea on the amount of 
the year ending gy 3ist, 


entitled to partict rtificates 
sued on and after UESDAY, the 6th day of April ne 

By order of the Board, 
1RUSTEES: 


WILLIAM LECONEY 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
THEO, W. MORRIS, 


Read 





JOEN K. MYERS, 
i.B. CLAFLIN, 
G .D. H. GILLESPIE, 


HEN L. MERCHAN} 


STEP 
JEHIAL READ, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 


JOHN R. WALLER, 

JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Ilare, Secretary. 


~NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, |, 


229 roadway corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSIN 48s. 

Receive DEPOSITS subject to VIIECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALAN€ES, 

CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CA EARRING HOUSE, 

Kecerve TRUSTS apt FINANCIAL AGENCIES 














PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN | 


wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAN)), | 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares byt [ NSURES AGAINST MARINE 


| 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC Mercantile Mutual 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WLLL STREET, ™. ¥. 


New York, NEW YORK, January 2tst, 1875. 
| Office 51 Wall Street. 





THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT VF THE AFFAIRS 
| of the Company on the 21s: December, 1874, 3 published 
in conformity with the provuions of ite Charte 


| Prentane® prem a * smober 3ist, 1873, #2469 0 98 
4 : remiums receive:| from Januorys 1. tto De- 
ORGANIZED, IN42, Comber 31 t, IT lecessecs see sens 1,378 Be6 06 
I Tote] Premiump....  ...+++0. erceee Qi? 776 @9 
AND} aa 
| sors d rapier earned from Jenuary 
° 7 yew st to December 3ist, 1874 2 .. ..0e.. $1,191,959 20 
INLAND N AVIGATION Risks, | Less return ;remiums. O00. 0626s C90 sae C080 3 7 
' — ee eee 
== /And will issue Policies making Lors| , sa dit gated premiums i Eee 
Ee . x * uring @ same | eric: Losses, om- 
payable in —_ missions, ance and Re ee less 
_— | Al. BGCBer.ceceeererceersnceseee sees sree 14085 ,188 89 
ee anew 
$214,427 08 
Assets for the Security of §t8 | paid cash dividend to mockholitere “ 
A it Ist. ccccoec..oce eccrcece ( 
Policies are more than _ a 
Paid cash rebat: ment to dewlers ......$155,755 29 


ae .Cameseg has the following Asrets : 
banks and with ba kera.. $52,737 49 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. | 


t-7, = State, Bank and 
The profits of the ‘Company OCG Uo ee Seater ON SS 


am Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... ....+0+++ 463,839 &9 

Re-insurance an salvages due, and 
scrip of COMPANIEF rccesees 38,242 00 


5,662 62 


‘the assured, and are divided annually, 
|upon the Premiums terminated during 
ithe year, Certificates for which are’ 
| issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

OILARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE \5) PER CENT. wil 
be paid to the stockholers, or their legal represeptativer, 
on and after MONDAY January 25tb, 1875, 


TRUSTELES: 


. £8 FREZLAND N 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, samt EL witht, = anon eae? 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOUN P. wooD. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, wroorsties WILLIAM T. FROST, 





GEO. W. HENNING, 

WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JOSE?H SLAGG. 

BLILWOOD WALTER. EDWARD MERRITT, 

24th Annual Report D. OOLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
$4 N 

—OF THE— BRYCE GRAY, HENRY R. SUNBARD? 

N. L. WcORRADY. JOHN S, WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELNON, Jr., CHARLES DIMON, 
HAROLD NOLLNER, AUL N. SPOFFORD, 


J ®EPG WILLETS, 
WILLIAM B, SCO¢T. 

ELLWOOD WALTER, President 

ARCH. G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 

ALANSON W, HEGEMAN 
Second Vice-President, 
©, J, DFSPARD, Seoretary. 


STEEL PENS, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1874. 


For Previums, Extra Premrums, &c......~. 91,547,182 00 


























For Interest.....2+ ee-e-eecss serseee «+ 580,970 6 
For Interest, &c., sccrued..... «+ «e+ ceees 293,183 49 
$2,105,520 7) 


Disbursement, 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on | 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUIS cc 00s cccereeecereeeee 
Pad fr Dividenis, Return 
Premiums, Purchased [oli- 
over, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &e 


$594,984 €9 


162,190 98 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
Paiv for “xzpenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Commi«sons.. 








MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England, 


295,508 53 
— a $1,151 939 86 
Assets. 
ashin Bank. Trust Company, 














and On DANA....seee-sereves $60,320 37 SWAN QUILL Action! 
— and Mortgages, and In- 5,108 
terest accrued on ome.. oc 5,85 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,279, "139 oe SPENCERIAN 
United States and New York } 
State Stocks....++... 705,253 00 
Quarterly end ‘Semi- Annual 
Prerciums and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course * 
of collection and transmie- suneee 90 3 
he os ey ao These Fens ave comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num. 
bey y ~t4- yo Bsn One Pex alone, we sold more than 
the Securities, $501,278...... 644,980 47 
Interest due te dni andali “'""* 5,000,000 
or property........s00 +. = 2 5) . 
: — ie in 1873. 
ons teeeroeesscces soos $9, 690,75) 48 and the sale is continually increasing’ 


Gross A 
— oy oY on for aii Policies 
lisle 4 per cent.. $7, Us, r 19 
Claims by death not iy due.. 930 00 
Dividends unpaid and all all other 
ia 


They are of superior English make, and are justly cele 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evennes: of 
point. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

GH To accommodate those who may wish lo try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receip of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & c0., 


198,°98 
eee ate  $7,90,0:8 71 7 


Undivided Surplus. - - ---- $1 837,677 17 17 


The Manhattan invites «oo A ep cular other first 
class Companies as to the following ulars : d Street, N. ¥ 
The large erocsa of Aswataover ita Liab 008 and 360 Gunn ed 











The small Ratio of —— 
Care in the selection of Risks, “aaeet in the small per 
centage of death claims. 


and Skill in Management. 
Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and 


 AMOSKEAG 





k> p trao+ier-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TE&Es for RAILROADS and other corporat and for 
ia Uviduals. 


WILLIAM Rf, FOSTER, Prowident. 
A DREW McKINNEY, Vico-Presi'ent. 





Manufacturing Company, 


The even and uninterrupted success of its operations MANCHESTER, N. B. 








DIRECTORS: 
Cuaries Stantor, 
— . Obee 





Wluam Foster, Jr., 
|6. MeosVau Nor, 


’ McKinney, Willan H Yovtes, 


JVEM T. BANKER, Seoretary 





Ee eecre has deen | Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 

= rom reinsurine the mske of unsuceessful com- I otives 

| en and Stationary Steam Engines, 

| C. ¥. WEMP™E, Vice-President | oilers Cotton amd Woelen MWachinery, Tools, 
. L. HALSRY, Secretary TURBINE WHEELS, 


| Mill Work and Castings of every Description, 
| we, AMOBY, Treasurer, City Excnange, Boston, Mas: 
4, BTRAW, Agent, Banchester, W, H, 











